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Finding and Filing in 
less than ten seconds 


"THINK of being able to find any letter in your files in 


ten seconds or less! 


Impossible? On the contrary—this is the average filing 
speed of offices properly equipped with the “‘Y and E” 
Direct Name Filing System. 


A series of actual time-tests were made in scores of such 
offices. The average time of filing or finding a given piece 
of correspondence was under 10 seconds. Many tests were 
as low as 4 or 5 seconds! 


A “Y and E” system service man will quickly show you how 
to install this system in your office. 


Our new booklet ‘‘Finding and Filing in Less than 
Ten Seconds’ tells a story that has a vital bearing 
upon your business. Write for your copy now! 


YAWMAN 4x» FRBE MFG.(0. 
Makers of “Y and E” Filing Devices and Filing Systems 
707 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. 
(In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont.) 
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Direct Name 
Filing System 


A view in the filing department of the 
Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
where the “Y and E”’ Direct Name 
Filing System is speeding up the filing 
and finding of letters. 
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Rem embrance 
Advertising 





“The House of Quality”’’ 


**Yes, A Present From The Dollar Savings Bank. 
We Have An Account There, You Know.”’ 


Achieving a friendly intimacy forbidden less generous forms of sales effort, 
Remembrance Advertising sturdily builds business by quietly building Good Will. 


It deftly avoids the wearying, self-centered appeal ‘‘Buy, buy of me.’’ Instead 
it says quite simply, ‘“Thank you so much. Please come again;’’ thus awaken- 
ing a warm sense of gratitude more powerful than the most vigorous sales argument; 
and — if the choice of the gift be intelligently made — measuring its life, not in 
moments, but in months, even years. 


In the world’s largest institution of its kind, Brown & Bigelow design and produce a 
worthy line of Good Will gifts—the Dust Cap here shown and other useful Cloth 
specialties—warm-hearted Holiday Business Greetings—worth-while desk and pocket 
articles of rich Mission Leather —choice Calendars of rare harmony and beauty. 


They have enlisted a thousand skilled workers in the pleasant task of making 
business relations more friendly. For sixty-five thousand appreciative clients they 
are building the Good Will that makes next year’s business more than an accident. 


Brown & Bigelow ~ Quality Park ~— Saint Paul — Minnesota 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO 
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Venera BLINDS 
C¢ ZLABILBELES. 4 


~ Awnings and Window — 
Shades Eliminated 


Western Venetian Blinds will 
more satisfactorily perform all 
the functions of awnings and 
window shades, and serve you 
in many other ways as well. 


Send us the sizes of your 

windows and let us quote 

you prices and send you our 
new illustrated catalog. 
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ROM childhood we have been wont to hear of 

the blessedness of the poor in spirit and them that 
mourn. We need a new beatitude now: Blessed are 
the cheerful, who see sunshine through the rain, for they 
shall be a tonic to all creation. 

It is easy to be gay when all the world is gay. It is 
as easy—perhaps, so strangely constituted are we, it is 
easier—to be blue when all the world is blue. But it is 
quite the opposite of easy to be even moderately gay 
when, all about us, our fellow mortals show a state of 
mind that is dominated by gloomy forebodings. 

Since the early part of the year, men generally have 
come to assume an attitude toward the forces operating 
in the world’s affairs that they had not assumed be- 
fore at any time since the armistice. Appreciating 
more keenly the chaos in which the war left conditions 
in Europe and the confusion in which it left things 
here, and unable to read the outcome of the after-war 
puzzles of politics, business and finance, they have 
brought themselves into a distracting state of mind in 
which many believe, for themselves and all the world, 
is a most unhappy prospect. 

This is a marked change from the state of mind that, 
up to the early part of 1920, prevailed among thou- 
sands of American business men. It seems only a 
little while ago that these men could see no reason for 
caution or concern in the conduct of their affairs. 





The Rift in the Clouds of Doubt 








Signs That Reflect Optimism 
in This Time of Uncertainty 


By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
New York City 





Trade was moving at an unprecedented pace, manu- 
facturers and merchants were enjoying prosperity, 
profits were large, and the wages of labor, by very 
reason of their extraordinary elevation and the forces 
that kept them there, were evidence of an assured 
“stability” in the outlook. The business sky for these 
men seemed cloudless, and, though warned that con- 
ditions were not right, they went on cheerfully with 
their activities and their plans. Then one fat cloud 
of doubt appeared in their sky, to be succeeded by 
another, fatter; and now, so to speak, a corpulent 
army has filled the vault of heaven, each cloud, with 
its heavy outriders, a giant of evil complexion and 
devastating temper. 

It is not my purpose to explain away these clouds. 
No one can do that. No thoughtful man will even 
try. But no thoughtful man in studying the situation 
and scanning the prospect can fail to take account of 
the factors there are in the current situation to offset 
them. It isso easy, in a time of confusion and difficul- 
ty, to lose that fine mental balance which one must 
maintain if he is to see at all clearly into the future. 
Conditions are far—very far—from being what we 
should like to have them be. The war was the su- 
preme effort of mankind; it let loose giant forces the 
consequence of which has been economic, political 
and social disorder. From the middle of 1914 to the 
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autumn of 1918 the united efforts 
of several hundred million men, 
women and children were devoted 
to a single purpose—war. To 
bring about the destruction of 
enemy nations, all the power and 
energy possessed by the people 
on contending sides were so far 
dedicated to the support of armies 
that no sacrifices were considered 
too great. Nations used up their 
available resources and 
recklessly expended their 
wealth; they mortgaged 
themselves long into the 
future to their own and 
foreign investors, and, 
when these investors could 
not or would not take all 
the war securities that 
were issued, the credit 
market was invaded and 
currency was printed 
which served the purpose. 
Economically, civilized 
nations have strained 
their resources severely; 
politically, they have shat- 
tered old ties; socially, 
they have given an im- 
pression that whole bodies 
of people, all together, 
have gone mad. There 
appeared in the New York 
Sun a few weeks ago a 
travesty on the industrial 
situation that sums up matters as 
we have become accustomed to 
know them. It was as follows: 
“Strike and the world strikes 
with you, work and you work alone; 
our souls are ablaze with a Bolshe- 
vik craze, the wildest that ever was 
known. Groan and there'll be a 
chorus, smile and you make no hit; 
for we've grown long hair and we 
preach despair and show you a 
daily fit. Spend and the gang will 
cheer you, save and you have no 
friend; for we throw our bucks to 
birds and ducks and borrow from 
all who'll lend. Knock and you'll 
be a winner, boost and you'll be a 
frost; for the old sane ways of the 
pre-war days are now from the 
programme lost. Strike and the 
world strikes with you, work and 
you work alone; for we'd rather 


yell and raise blue hell than strive 
for an honest bone. Rant and you 
are a leader, toil and you are a nut; 
‘twas a bitter day when we pulled 
away from the old-time workday 
rut. Wait and there'll be a blowup, 
watch and you'll see a slump, and 
the fads and crimes of these crazy 
times will go to the nation’s dump.” 

There are times when we are con- 
fronted with problems that cannot 





Progress will be assured only by curtailing extravagant demands and pro- 
ducing essential commodities 


be avoided, yet that are seemingly 
so staggering that we dread being 
crushed in our efforts to solve them. 
Such a time is the present. Yet 
with them all, what we need is the 
honest, forward-looking optimism 
of a healthy nature. Not, indeed, 
the foolish kind that makes one 
think of the ostrich whose head goes 
into the ground so that his eyes may 
not see the danger about him, nor 
the inflated kind that scoffs at 
danger because of a consummate 
confidence, bred of ignorance, in an 
ability to overcome any danger 
whatever it may be. Not such 
kind. But the kind that has an 
abiding trust in human and natural 
forces and that stimulates an ear- 
nest effort for increasing those 
forces in right channels. 
Conditions are truly far from 
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being what we should like to have 
them be; the world over they are 
seriously awry, and no one can fail 
to appreciate that a duty is imposed 
upon all of us to strive for their 
recovery. But after all we must 
keep our mental balance; conditions 
have been awry every since the war 
fury broke over Europe in 1914, and 
the clouds that now darken heaven 
in their evil complexion are not by 
any means so newly ap- 
peared as many observers, 
in their recent alarm, came 
to think. They were 
present, for eyes to see 
that would, for many 
months. They were pres- 
ent all through the recent 
period of expansion and 
thoughtless extravagance, 
becoming intensified by 
very reason of all that was 
going on. Lately, the 
clouds bunched together, 
apparently filling the sky, 
and then consternation 
seized upon many hearts, 
swinging business senti- 
ment violently from one 
extreme to the other, and 
the word “‘panic™’ (a word 
that formerly, when used 
at all, was whispered with 
the utmost care) came 
to be loosely passed 
about on many tongues. 

Let us enumerate some of the 
economic problems that just now 
seriously concern men’s minds: 

(1) The stringency of credit; 

(2) The shortage of production; 

(3) The attitude of labor; 

(4) The difficulties of transpor- 
tation; 

(5) The delayed 
Europe from the war. 

Now every human ailment con- 
tains within itself its own remedies, 
and, as the ailments from which the 
world is suffering today are human, 
or due to human agencies, their 
remedies can be applied when, if 
and as humankind chooses to apply 
them. Usually, when discovery of 
a serious ailment is belated, its 
gravity is overstated and there is 
a cry for quick and often foolish 
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remedies. That is the case today. 
Remedies are prescribed from every 
quarter. Still, by very reason of 
the hysterical effects of the recog- 
nition of the world’s present malady 
and the eagerness that has been 
shown to apply remedies, we can 
be content that the progress of the 
malady has been arrested and that 
recovery will now set in. 

It is not, of course, that simply 
the public's recognition of 
affairs will provide for the 
recovery. The world's 
troubles are being dwelt 
upon today with extra- 
ordinary emphasis, where- 
as, as a matter of fact, 
those troubles have long 
had the consideration of 
people who, not given to 
growing hysterical, have 
earnestly studied the 
methods that will apply 
the necessary remedies. 
We all like theatricals, 
and we like to believe in 
solving great difficulties 
by dealing great blows in 
a grand manner. We 
look fer dramatic opera- 
tions and results, not ap- 
preciating that whether 
these do or do not occur, 
every day behind the cur- 
tain there are men at 
work who are invested with the 
real responsibility for solving the 
difficulties, exercising skill and em- 
ploying instruments of which the 
world knows little, and cares little 
or nothing. 

What the real doctors of eco- 
nomic ailments Co is not recognized 
by the rank and file even as being 
important. In the case, for ex- 
ample, of the strained credit situa- 
tion; a little while ago, when the 
wave of hysteria against high prices 
struck the country and shopkeepers 
began to cut their prices, the news- 
paper carried 72-point headlines 
in which the information was given 
that the commercial banks, awak- 
ened by the shops, had roused 
themselves to the seriousness of a 
crisis and, to help matters, had 
begun vigorously to draw in their 


loans. As if, indeed, the bankers 
of the nation previously had been 
totally unaware of the money 
market tension, and were slumber- 
ing peacefully against the day 
when they would be awakened to 
their duty by the merchants! 

It needs no long review here to ac- 
quaint the readers of The Burroughs 
Clearing House with the supreme 
efforts put forth by the banks, as 
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a responsibility to hold a tight rein 
on credits, the situation today 
would far more warrant hysterics 
than it does. 

So it is in other fields than bank- 
ing. Behind the curtain, and with- 
out any dramatic setting, but exer- 
cising their best skill and employing 
instruments of which the world 
knows little or nothing, strong men 
have been working, and are working 
to overcome the fearful 








More production and greater thrift are coming gradually to be recognized 
as the solution to every problem 


long ago as the early part of 1919, 
to adjust the relations of the busi- 
ness of the country to the available 
banking credit. From the presi- 
dent of the greatest metropolitan 
banking institution right through 
to him who presided over the 
smallest bank at the farthest cor- 
ner of the country, the effort had 
been made consistently and per- 
sistently to get loans down, to 
bring unwarranted expansion in 
check, to avert the dangers of infla- 
tion. 

Inferences drawn by the public 
from the price-cutting campaign a 
few weeks ago were identically the 
inferences drawn by the bankers of 
the country eighteen months ago. 
Had the bankers not been alive to 
their responsibility long before the 
public came to think that they had 
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legacy of the war and 
solve its economic conse- 
quences. Moreproduction 
and greater thrift are com- 
ing gradually to be recog- 
nized by the people of the 
United States as the solu- 
tion toevery problem that 
has arisen and the credit 
situation, with the indus- 
trial, labor and transpor- 
tation difficulties, will 
right themselves gradually 
as the solution is applied. 

The most urgent imme- 
diate duty of the American 
people is to gain a full 
realization of their place 
in the future of the world. 
Europe is seeking to over- 
come the obstacles set in 
its way and is making 
halting progress. Goods 
from the United States 
and credit out of which these goods 
may temporarily be settled for are 
essentially needed at this time. It 
will be only by curtailing our own 
extravagant demands for non-es- 
sentials and converting our indus- 
tries to the output of commodities 
that will contribute to sustain 
human life that real progress and 
definite prosperity in the next few 
years will be assured. America 
cannot be great by itself; unless 
Europe is given an opportunity to 
rally from the blight of the war, 
we are certain to suffer. 

Hence the urgent need to adjust 
ourselves to conditions. At the 
moment there are certain trades, 
necessary to our welfare, that are 
suffering directly because so-called 
luxury trades have deprived them 
of the muscle and skill of many of 


(Continued on page 28) 











“You Know Me by My Photograph” 


This Bank Uses Pictures to Complete the Records 
for the Identification of Its Foreign Depositors ss_> 


N excited foreigner rushed into 
the Dime Savings Bank, Can- 
ton, Ohio, months ago, gesticulating 
wildly and bewailing loudly the 
fact that somebody had stolen his 
bank books and had already ob- 
tained a thousand dollars of his 
money from another bank. But 
his funds in this bank were safe. 
A few minutes later a friend of the 
victim hurried into the same insti- 
tution and shoved a photograph to 
the head of the foreign department. 
“Keep that. Me no want to 
lose money. That's my picture. 
Nobody else get my money. You 
know me by picture,’ he ex- 
plained, still vividly remembering 
his friend's loss. 

Here was a happy suggestion. 
Why not file the pictures of for- 
eigners who had accounts? Better 
still, why not take the picture of 
each foreigner when he opens an 
account and attach the print to his 
identification card, which also con- 
tains his finger prints and sig- 
nature? 

A photographic outfit was in- 
stalled at once for the making of 
small prints, with a scale to show 
upon each 
photograph the 
height and the 
account number 
of each cus- 
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By HARRY EDWIN MARTIN 


some sinister purpose in making their 
pictures. But they soon discovered 
that we wanted the photographs to 
safeguard their money and to pre- 
vent an unscrupulous foreigner from 
attempting to draw their funds. 
Then they liked the plan. They 
told their friends about the pictures 
and how they were used. The 
friends visited the bank, and many 
of them naturally became patrons. 

“Yes, they liked the idea. Just 
the other day a man and his wife 
came in to open a joint account. 
They had their pictures taken, and 
they were delighted. They asked 
if they might have copies, and, of 
course, we gave them duplicates of 
the prints placed upon their identi- 
fication card. 

“We have the foreigner's sig- 
nature and finger prints as legal 
identification material and find 
these invaluable where we are 
dealing with thousands of foreign- 
born people, and we have 7,000 
such accounts. But the pictures 
make identification easier; they 
give us a check on the fellow at the 


window. They help us to recog- 
nize John more quickly, and, of 
course, the foreigner likes to be 
recognized. So for mutual pro- 
tection and for bringing us more 
readily into acquaintance with 
our customers, pictures are a 
great aid at little cost. They are 
especially helpful in the case of 
illiterates. 

“The photographs have advan- 
tage, too, when we send money 
abroad. A print accompanies the 
money order for the use of the 
banker in Italy, Roumania or 
other country, in identifying the 
owner of the funds. 

“After the customer has filled 
in the card, the print is attached to 
the right-hand side,” added Mr. 
Matyas, explaining the plan. “The 
finger prints are regularly made 
upon the back of the card. Thus 
upon one card we have the sig- 
nature or mark, the account num- 
ber, the finger prints and the 
picture. On another blank we 
take information concerning the 
foreigners work, residence, and 
other data for possible future use. 

“We believe that our foreign 
customers, 
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often hard to 
identify and 
often victims of 
sharks, deserve 
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1 (WE) HEREBY AGREE TO THE RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING SAVINGS ACCOUNTS WITH 
THE DIME SAVINGS BANK, oF CANTON, OHIO, AS PRINTED IN MY (OUR) PASS BOOK. 


the best atten- 





equipped for the 
purpose. 

“At first,”’ ex- 
plained Jerome 





V. Matyas, head 
of the depart- 
ment, “the 
foreigners were a 
littlewary. They 
were suspicious 
and wondered if 
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tion and pro- 
tection we can 
give them for 
the sake of the 
bank as well as 
for their own. 
That's what we 
have in mind all 
the time. And 
the foreigner ap- 
preciates what 
we aretrying to 
do for him.” 


















Psychology—and_ she 80 Per Cent 


An Analysis of Men that Gets Down to Fundamentals 
and Therefore Justifies Itself ina New York Bank 2es_> 


Eighty per cent of American bank men do not 


find their work. 


William Judson Kibby. 


HERE is a lesson here for the 
80 per cent, and likewise for 
the other 20. 

Because it has to do with bank- 
ing psychology, the average bank 
man probably will be prone to 
accept that statement with a men- 
tal reservation that might be ver- 
bally expressed, “Ho hum.” For, 
after all, it must be admitted that 
a lot of bunk has been written 
about psychology in business. 

But what are you going to do 
when virtually every high official 
in a big New York financial insti- 
tution makes it quite evident that 
he is thoroughly sold on psychology 
as he sees it delivered every day in 
a practical package? When the 
cashier, vice-presidents and assist- 
ant cashiers say in effect, “If you 
don't believe it, go see Kibby?” 

You “‘go see Kibby,”’ that’s all— 
still a little skeptical, perhaps, but 
with your “Ho hum” modified to 
read: ‘Maybe there’s something 
init. Let’slookintoit.”” You go, 
you see and the chances are you 
come away convinced, for this 


particular banking psychologist is 
convincing. 


And 


unquestionably 





By JOHN R. SPENCER 


he is backed by the entire organiza- 
tion—from the president down— 
solely and simply because of what 
he has done for the organization. 

William Judson Kibby is the 
accredited psychologist of the Irv- 
ing National Bank, to which insti- 
tution he gives half of his time 
every day. The other half he 
devotes to similar work in industry 
—industrial organization and per- 
sonnel. 

Although he is styled a banking 
and industrial psychologist, he is 
really an analyst of men. True, 
there are many analysts of men— 
and good ones, too—but man 
analysis in itself means nothing 
unless it gets down to fundamen- 
tals and then hooks up those funda- 
mentals with the man’s complete 
environment, Mr. Kibby contends. 

“What is your plan and what is 
it all about?” I asked. 

His first reply was rather start- 
ling and served to awaken interest 
at least. 

“If 1 should tell you, I don’t 
believe you'd grasp it,” he said. 
“You are a great deal like me. 
You are extremely nervous.” In- 
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terrupting the beginnings of a 
protest, he insisted: “Inside, I 
mean. You are very enthusiastic 
and somewhat excitable. Your sec- 
ond thoughts are likely \to be 
better and more accurate than 
your first. All my life I have had 
to fight to make myself a deliberate 
man. That’s where you should 
begin on yourself if you want to 
grow with your job.” 

“But,” he resumed, “If you write 
anything at all about me and my 
work, I want it to be something 
that will be a credit to you and 
your publication.” 

If, as Mr. Kibby affirms, ‘the 
man that helps is the man that 
teaches fundamentals,” we will 
begin with them first. 

According to his principles of 
analysis, it is not enough that an 
applicant for an executive position 
comes highly recommended—and 
Mr. Kibby deals exclusively with 
executives, for reasons that will 
be explained later. It is not 
enough that the applicant shows 
exceptional, all-round talent, that 
he has abundance of health, indus- 
try and efficiency as revealed by 
his past records. An analysis dis- 
closing all of these qualifications 
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would be worse than useless were it 
not considered carefully with a 
thorough survey of the job for 
which he is intended—which means 
the job itself and how he fits it, the 
man immediately above him and 
his characteristics and all condi- 
tions affecting the man, his job 
and the man above and, in turn, 
the latter's job. 

In other words, the capabilities 
of the man himself cannot be 
judged separately, if the analysis 
is to be practicable. They must 
fit with the job, with his immediate 
superior and with all conditions 
that the job involves. 

This “trio’—the right man for 
the job, the right man over the 
man on the job and right conditions 
surrounding the man on the job—is 
most important among the “seven 
fundamentals” which Mr. Kibby 
lays down as the basis of effective 
analysis. The other four are: 

Health (ability to work). 

Industry (disposition to work). 

Persistency (persistency 
of work). 


as they appear in their own expert 
analyses. Moreover, these analysis 
reports aid them in judging men 
with whom they come in contact, 
in sizing up men and trying to lock 
on them “‘as Kibby does.” It is 
not a “gift,” they find, but an 
interesting though difficult study 
from which something can _ be 
gained every day. 

A department head realizes some- 
thing is slipping—some phase of 
the work—in his department. Per- 
haps he himself is at fault for rea- 
sons unknown to himself. He 
requests a “talk with Kibby.” 
Another department head may ask 
an analysis of some member of his 
staff who is making rapid progress, 
the analysis to be used, probably, 
as a basis for promotion. Often 
the reverse will be the motive for an 
analysis—an executive may desire 
to know what the report will ex- 
plain to him about the slow prog- 
ress of a subordinate. 

Mr. Kibby is by no means the 





fiction type of analyst of men. 
His eyes do not “bore.” In fact, 
his inspection of the “‘subject”™ 
appears quite casual. He does not 
“bark staccato questions’ or “‘probe 
the soul" unnecessarily. He is a 
fluent, easy, interesting talker, an 
enthusiastic but quiet conversa- 
tionalist. 

With the aid of a “Confidential 
Analysis Chart,” he conducts the 
analysis in a remarkably brief 
interval, checking as he talks the 
degree of qualifications the subject 
displays (high, strong, medium or 
small). Rarely more than fifteen 
minutes is allowed each applicant 
in cases where there is a long line 
waiting. 

The chart describes under per- 
sonal appearance the carriage, 
cleanliness and dress of the subject 
and whether he is portly, stout, 
medium or thin. Under tempera- 
ment, it is intended to show adapta- 
bility, cheerfulness, aggressiveness, 
combativeness, 





Reliability (reliability “een 
of work). 


CONFIDENTIAL ANALYSIS CHART 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK 








Every applicant for ex- 
ecutive positions must 





conscientiousness, 
critical tendencies, direct- 
ness, enthusiasm or 


interest, nervousness, ex- 
citability or temper, 





submit to his analysis. 








Invariably, he believes, 
every man has weaknesses 
in temperament, personal 
appearance, physical and 
mental characteristics or 
in general qualities that 
can be brought to light by 
an examination conducted 
by an expert, even though 
these weaknesses are un- 
known to the man him- 
self. And there is plenty 
of evidence to indicate 
that the Irving National 
executives are in accord 
with that theory, for it is 
the rule rather than the 
exception now for the offi- 
cers to take the initiative 
and request analyses fre- 
quently on their own ac- 
count, in order that they 
may profit thereby and 
endeavor to correct faults 
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common sense, concentra- 
tion, decision, initiative, 
judgment, faculties of 
observation, presentation 
of self or subject, and 
quality (texture, strata). 
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The general, all-round 


(Continued on page 26) 











Starring Thrift in the Movies 
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“The ‘players’ were actual patrons of the Mercantile Trust Company” 


E was tall, 
thin and 


shoes lacked 
polish and his clothes were shabby. 
His English was not as “she” is 
spoken. He asked for the savings 
department. His life savings were 
carried in an unlaundered hand- 
kerchief. The bills he had saved 
were of various denominations and 
were old and musty. He also had 
a few gold coins, their metal worn 
and tarnished with age. 

The teller counted his money and 
handed him his passbook. The 


new depositor turned to go. But 
there was something still on his 


mind. “Say—Mister Teller— he 
mumblec \ 
when that movin’ pitcher of yourn 
is gonna show again in the movie 
near here? Y' know—the one about 
savin’ yer money and puttin’ it in 
a bank, an’ sech things. It fetched 
me here. . I'd kinda like to see it 
again. 

The teller gave him tne intorma- 
tion gladly. It was encouraging 
to know that the “Thrift Film” his 
bank had produced could reach and 
“sell” such a character as this. 

Several weeks ago Festus J. 
Wade, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, of St. Louis, con- 
ceived the idea that motion pictures 





A Photoplay, Staging Actual Scenes in the Lobby, 
unshaven. His Wins Many New Depositors for This St. Louis Bank 


By GATY PALLEN 
Advertising Manager, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
could be used effectively in teach- 
ing the saving habit to the great 
army of toilers. A thrift scenario 
was prepared under his direction, 
and a realistic moving picture pro- 

duced from that. 

Actual bank settings and scenes 
were used. No actors were re- 
hearsed. The “players” were the 
patrons of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, who did not even realize 
that they were the “stars” in this 
interesting production. In the gen- 
eral ensemble, financiers are’ ‘discov- 








Receiving the new account 
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a et 
ered” mingling 
with the hum- 
blest of the de- 
positors. Every 
officer from Mr. Wade, the presi- 
dent, on down to the minor officials, 
is seen “in the open.’ There is 
nothing to obscure the view of the 
patrons. They can see and form 
first-hand impressions of the men 
who handle the affairs of this finan- 
cial institution. This part of the 
‘movie’ shows the true democracy 
of the bank. Other scenes, such 
as that of a woman of humble 
station in life depositing hzz week's 
savings, add to the human interest 
of the film. It would be 
difficult to say just how many 
new savings deposits have been 
obtained from this moving picture. 
But scores of new savers have 
told our tellers that they were 
converted to the thrift idea by 
this medium of publicity. Bankers 
have written the Mercantile Trust 
Company from all parts of the 
country to inquire about this inno- 
vation in the teaching of thrift. 
The pictures are to be run in 
St. Louis for a period of three 
months. They are screened in two 
theaters weekly. After the “‘sea- 
son’ closes in St. Louis, they may 
be booked in neighboring suburban 


towns. 











“Getting Down to Earth’ in Utica 


Adventures in Humanity and Better-than-advertised 
Service That Have Brought One Bank to the Front 


HY go into the 

byways looking 
for trouble and a raft 
of extra work? The 
easiest way would 
have been to “blame 
iton the government.” 
It would have been a 
perfect alibi that 
everybody else was 
using with justifica- 
tion in this case. It 
would have made 
enemies for no one, 
probably, except the 
Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. But the Citizens 
Trust Company, of 
Utica, N. Y., viewed 
the thing from a differ- 
ent slant, and that is 
one of the reasons why that insti- 
tution is different and is now leading 
the seven banks in Utica, although 
it is one of the youngest among 
them. C. T. Wienke, assistant to 
the president, calls it plain “getting 
down to earth.” Also it may be 
called ordinary judgment and the 
application of common sense prin- 
ciples in every-day affairs, as this 
story will endeavor to show. 

Going back to the opening in- 
cident, you recall that the Govern- 
ment made announcement last 
autumn that permanent Liberty 
bonds of certain issues, having at- 
tached all coupons to the maturity 
date, were to be ready for exchange 
March 15, for the temporary bonds. 
Well, in the New York district, at 
least, arrangements for the exchange 
were not completed on the date 
specified. ‘“‘Official regulations” 
were received in ample time to 
carry out the transaction. Among 
them were minute instructions as 
to the handling of the exchanges; 
for instance, that the temporary 
bonds must be imprinted with a 





Seven thousand gladiolus spikes were given away last 


rubber stamp which the Federal 
Reserve Bank was to furnish the 
individual member banks. But as 
the distribution of the little rubber 
stamps was delayed, it became a 
seriousmatter. Time passed until it 
looked like an indefinite delay be- 
fore the permanent bonds could be 
offered, thus disappointing many 
thousand Liberty bond patrons of 
the Citizens Trust Company. Un- 
der the circumstances, the obvious 
thing to do would have been to 
allow patrons to take out their dis- 
appointment on the Federal Re- 


serve. But the Citizens Trust 
didn't do it. One of the officials 
used the long distance ‘phone, 


presented the necessity of actually 
having bonds on March 15 if the 
needs of the bondholders were to 
be met. The upshot was that the 
Federal Reserve Bank dictated over 
the telephone the exact wording on 
the rubber stamp that ‘‘would be 
sent’ (eventually) and granted the 
Citizens Trust Company permission 
to devise some means of imprint- 
ing the temporary bonds, provided 
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year 


the regulation word- 
ing were used. The 
Trust Company 
rushed through the 
imprinting on its ad- 
dressing machine, and 
had permanent bonds 
ready for exchange on 
time, as advertised. 
There were many 
thousands of more 
than satisfied custom- 
ers. Had any one of 
the five thousand odd 
patrons, who have left 
their bonds with the 
Trust Company for 
safe keeping, desired 
deliveryoftheir perma- 
nent bonds, the bonds 
were ready for them. 

Wherever you find a bank that 
is willing to go all the way in order 
to make good on its advertising of 
service, courtesy and other wares 
common to all banks, and then is 
prepared to take a step —or two or 
three steps—farther outside the 
regular routine of banking practice, 
if necessary, to be helpful in any 
worthy civic or business enterprise, 
that bank needs no ballyhoo to 
direct attention to the things it is 
doing better than the other fellow. 
That holds true with special refer- 


ence to the Citizens Trust. It has 
that indefinable atmosphere of 
quiet, efficient dignity and of 


cordiality and friendliness, devoid 
of back-slapping insincerity, but at 
the same time strictly business. 
William I. Taber, president, be- 
lieves—and_ practices what he 
preaches—that service should be- 
gin at the head of the institution. 
He is the only one of the official 
family who has a private office, all 
the others being out in the open to 
the left of the entrance behind a 
waist-high rail. His door, however, 




















early always swings wide, and 
vhen he is not in conference he is 
senerally out on the floor meeting 
customers. One or more of the 
ther officers are also on the floor 
from time totime. Their work out 
front supplements that of a uni- 
formed doorman who also answers 
the various departmental calls that 
are signaled by an electrical device 
near the door which flashes the 
name of the individual who is 
calling. Mr. Taber likes people as 
keenly as he dislikes paternalistic 
poses and manifestations of snob- 
bery. He likes and feels friendli- 
ness and never misses an opportu- 
nity to mix with people and address 
local organizations of all kinds 
whenever he can be of use, whether 
or not the purposes of the organiza- 
tion or the subject assigned have 
any connection with banking. 

The principles of personality and 
of service from the customer's 
standpoint also govern the entire 
organization. ‘These principles are 
taught and illustrated constantly 
before the Citizens Staff, Inc., a 
club composed of every one of the 
seventy-employees of the bank. It 
meets once a month for seven 
months of the year, the meetings 
beginning with a dinner in the 
basement of the bank, the directors 
being guests generally. The club 
is intended to keep the employees 
informed of practical details and 


new developments in all phases of 


banking, supplementing the regular 
A. I. B. courses. 
It invites speak- 
ers from outside 
occasionally and 
holds an annual 
dinner. 

An A. I. B. 
graduate, Miss 
Ida M. Henry, is 
in charge of the 
Women's De- 
partment of the 
bank, which is 
most completely 
equipped with 
facilities by 
which the 
women of Utica may transact 






all of their banking business without 
leaving the room provided for them. 
There arethree tellers in this depart- 
ment working under the supervision 
of Miss Henry who is capable of 
advising her patrons how best to 
take advantage of all divisions of 
the bank's service. The room, 
always decorated with fresh flow- 
ers, provides free telephones, cor- 
respondence paper and other con- 
veniences. 

When safe deposit business _ is 
featured, a show case display 
visualizes the safety deposit box 
and how it works for the safety and 
convenience of the customer. The 
bank devised a sealed package for 
the use of customers when the 
supply of boxes is limited, pending 
the arrival of a new shipment of 
boxes. Here again is an example 
of the kind of Citizen Trust fore- 
sight that retains good will and 
business which might otherwise be 
lost if the company waited for 
delivery and blamed it on the 
manufacturer. 

Of the Citizens Trust Company's 
many points of contact with the 
public, perhaps the most popular 
from a community development 
point of view—and also as a builder 
of new business—is the Potato 
Improvement Association, which 
organizes annually with the co- 
operation of the Farm Bureau, the 
school superintendents of Oneida 
County and Cornell, the state 
agricultural college. There were 


Another view of the 
lobby—as it looks in 
harvest time 
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300 entrants in the potato contest 
last year. They gained the knowl- 
edge which will enable them con- 
stantly to improve the yield, 
producing at the rate of 466 bushels 
of marketable potatoes to the acre. 
Nine of the boys and girls raised 
over 400 bushels to the acre. The 
contestants prepare papers and 
cost sheets which are judged by 
representatives of the co-operating 
county and state bodies. The 
products are exhibited in the rooms 
of the Utica Chamber of Commerce. 
At the close of the contest the bank 
gives a dinner at one of the hotels 
to the contestants who make an 
honest effort to complete their 
work, shows them the operations 
of the bank afterwards and closes 
with a theater party. There were 
100 boy and girl guests last year. 

This year the bank is forming the 
County Junior Project Association 
which will raise pigs and calves in 
addition to potatoes. In the new 
association the winning products 
will be certified so that members 
at the end of the year will be able 
to sell their certified seed potatoes 
at auction, thereby profiting at 
prices which will be high above the 
market. 

The annual Christmas Club has 
always been a popular feature in 
the bank's activities also. Last 
year a “teaser” advertising series 
increased the club membership 62 
percent. Simultaneously with the 
appearance of the final advertise- 
ment of the 
series, a huge 
banner repro- 
ducing the ad- 
vertisement was 
hung over the 
front of the 
building. The 
series led up to 
the final slogan, 
“Let Our Christ- 
mas Club Be 
Your Guiding 
er.” 

Every year 
the bank stages a gladiolus display, 
an idea originating with C. W. 
Bushinger, note teller, whose hobby 
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Clearing House 





l Burroughs 
— House 


is the growing of this species of 
flower. He supplies the flowers 
every season. Live birds complete 
the setting. Gladioli spikes, to- 
gether with cards explaining the 
best methods of growing them, are 
presented to women visitors by little 
girls in white, working in a deco- 
rated boothinthelobby. Over 7,000 
spikes were given away last year. 

An umbrella registry department 
has proved a good source of new 
business. It provides an excellent 
mailing list when the names and 
addresses of umbrella owners are 
given in return for the registry tags 
that advise the finders of lost um- 
brellas to return them to the bank. 
The number on the tag of the 
returned umbrella designates the 
owner to whom it belongs. 


The bank is thoroughly equipped 
with modern mechanical devices to 
save time and labor in handling its 
customers’ business. Pneumatic 
tubes connect all departments with 
a central desk and there are inter- 
communicating automatic tele- 
phones which also control an auto- 
matic call system by which any 
officer or employee may be sum- 
moned to the nearest telephone, 
wherever he may be in the building. 

The building itself is architec- 
turally beautiful, designed appar- 
ently to eliminate artificial light 
during banking hours and to supply 
every possible convenience, includ- 
ing screened air ventilation, at all 
times. The home of this country 
bank—and the Citizens Trust is 
willing to be known as a country 





bank—has few equals in thebig cities 
for attractiveness and utility. It 
seems to combine the two to achieve 
the most effective harmony between 
all departments. 

In 1905, two years after it opened 
for business, the bank had deposits 
of $1,327,000. Today its deposits are 
over $12,000,000 and its assets ex- 
ceed $16,250,000. Someof its most 
loyal depositors today are former 
newsboys whoseloyalty and business 
represent the fruit of one of Mr. Tab- 
er’s many adventures in humanity. 

They are some of the reasons 
why the institution has grown as 
the sponsors for its policies expected 
it would grow. Those policies may 
be epitomized in Mr. Wienke’s sen- 
tence: “The Citizens Trust gets 
down to earth.” 


And the Came in 100 Years 


For nearly fifty years before the first ] 
contingent of Americans under com- 7 
mand of Gen. Frank Baldwin arrived 7 
over La Veta pass and established the J 
military post of Fort Garland, San 7 
Luis was a flourishing little settlement 











HE little Spanish town of San 

Luis, Colo., tried to get along 
without a bank for more than 100 
years. Now it has the San Luis 
State Bank, recently opened with an 
initial day's business of $37,o000from 
fifty-five depositors. H.G. Weth- 
erell, cashier, predicts optimistically 
that eventually it will reach the 
prestige of a ‘‘million-dollar bank.”’ 


San Luis was one of the farthest outposts of 
Spanish settlement that followed the northward push 
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prosperous. 
are to be found in the town and its close environs. 
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Today the town is a thriving banking 
gZ center. The evidence is before us in 
% the accompanying views. We see the 
G bank itself, a typical adobe house, the 
court house built in 1883, and a group 
of future depositors 
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of residents of Santa Fe and vicin- 
ity. It is now the county seat of 
Costilla County in the lower end 
of the valley. 

In the last few years develop- 
ment of the town and community 
has been rapid. The majority of the 
residentsof the vicinity are Spanish- 
speaking people of the old school— 
polished, courteous, energetic and 


Some of the wealthiest men of the valley 














Limelight for the Lowly Stub 


Showing How a Country Bank in Iowa is Preaching 






Better Check Records in Homely, Effective Style 





HE intimate relations 

that the bank check 
bears to home and busi- 
ness life in all of its 
manifestations is apparent 
toeveryone. It remained, 
however, to Frank T. Nye, 
cashier of the First 
National Bank, of North- 
boro, Ia., to discover and 
capitalize upon the possi- 
bilities of the lowly check 
stub as an advertising and 
business-building feature. 

Mr. Nye concluded that 
the depositors of his bank 
would have fewer troubles 
with their checking 
accounts if they were 








Residence of Squire J. M Darby 
Northboro, Towa the 
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THE CHECK STUB— 
THE BAROMETER OF BUSINESS. 


There are two parts to a check book— 
The check proper. 
The check om 
There has been volumes written on the 
check proper ; this letter concerns the other 
= the check stub. The check stub is a 
ittle ledger by itself. All you have todo, =} 
is to keep it posted every day. Very 
~_ easy as falling off a log, just enter 


ance,” enter each check and subtract it, 
and enter each deposit and add it. Simple 
isn’t it? 

It keeps you “hep” to your account all 
the time; you know exactly, down to the 
last “red nickel” how much change you 
have in the bank. Don’t imagine that this 
is a hard job. You eat three meals a day, 
is that a hard job? A thousand meals a 
year, and you don’t object to that. 

The props are knocked from under 
any depositor, who claims that he does not 
know what his balance is,—he may know, 
and by the simple method of posting the 
check stub, for each check and deposit. 
The check stub is like a barometer, it will 
show you when you have enough funds to 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF NORTHBORO 


Jouse Organ- 
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alance in the bank at the word “Bal- Washington St. Northboro, Iowa 





properly entered in the 
stub. 

“The carefully kept 
check stub indicates a 
care and _particularism 
about one’s business that 
is readily translated into 
credit by the watchful 
eye ofthe banker. Ifyou 
are seeking a way to bet- 
ter businesss methods, 
posting the check stub is a 
sure means to that end. 

Frank T. Nye.” 

Number 3 is handled 
from anexceedingly appro- 
priate angle: 

“Apply military pre- 


loan some out, or will advise you when Peck & McQueen, Hardware. cision to business methods. 
os Cuhay Sieben: Malini you need to borrow to keep your account ee ee sata Kil i 
properly “sold” on the 00d, Military precision applied 


idea of keeping check 
stubs audited. Accord- 
ingly he got out a series 
of four letters which not 
only accomplished that 
result but also attracted 
wide attention. Number 
One of this series is repro- 








First Street, Northboro, Iowa 


Your banker, whoever he is, will ap- 
preciate your effort to keep your check 
stub posted up daily. 

FRANK T. NYE, 
Cashier, First National Bank, 
Cor. First & Broadway, Northboro, Iowa 


“Not yet but soon, 
Eventually, why not 
we” ete 





A former ward of Wm. Gell 


to business methods in- 
sures success. Know your 
resources, decide on your 
objective; this knowledge 
and decision will compel 
the enthusiasm necessary 
to success. 

“To know your finan- 








duced on this page. The 
other three were printed in similar 
style, each carrying cuts of local 
interest and captions with just the 
right touch. Under the fixed head- 
ing, “THE CHECK STUB—THE 
BAROMETER OF BUSINESS,” 
Mr. Nye put out four messages that 
were gems of direct-mail salesman- 
ship. 

Take Number 2, for example. 
It is hard to resist the common- 
sense appeal of this: 

‘“**How does my account stand?’ 
How much money have I in 
the bank?’ 

“Every banker is familiar with 
these questions. 

‘It would be a more logical con- 
dition if the banker asked the 
customer how much money he had 
on deposit, for only the depositor 


ce 


knows what checks are outstand- 
ing, and frequently he does not 
remember and loses control of his 
bank account. 

‘““Depositors who audit their 
check stubs are invariably main- 
taining a growing bank account 
and laying the foundation of their 
personal fortune. This simple 
practice is but an indication of 
accuracy and carefulness, and ex- 
hibits foresight and prudence. 

““Should a check become lost, 
the check stub indicates the cor- 
rect data for issuing a Cuplicate, 
without which no duplicate could 
be issued. 

‘““The keeping up of a check stub 
becomes a habit; and in a short 
time, one will not think of 
writing a check unless it is 
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cial resources, you must 
know the amount of your bank 
balance. Only through keeping 
accurate account of each check and 
deposit is this possible. 

‘““Some individual, realizing the 
value of time-saving devices, 
hooked a little ledger onto the 
check, and this little ledger has 
been named the check stub. 

“Tt beats running to a large 
book, turning to the proper place, 
and posting the check or deposit 
later. You co it now. You intro- 
duce military precision into your 
business methods, know your re- 
sources all the time. 

“Apply military precision to 
business methods and you will post 
your check stubs.” 

Cuts of locally-known soldiers 
and sailors lend military atmosphere 


(Continued on page 33) 





The World's Biggest 


The Treasury Annex and the Riggs National Bank, Washington 


HEN the 
Registered 


the Treasury De- 

partment sent out 1,197,097 checks 
aggregating $19, 160,117.75 on Octo- 
ber 15 as the semi-annual interest on 
the registered bonds of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, it reached the peak 
of the biggest banking job in the 


world. Placed end to end, these 
checks would reach 150 miles. 
They represent the interest on 


$901,652,600 worth of Fourth Lib- 
erty bonds. This means that the 
average holding of registered bonds 
of this issue is slightly in excess of 
$753. But the average individual 
amount is growing smaller, for 
Uncle Sam is carrying on a vigor- 
ous Campaign to induce his 20,000,- 
000 bondholders to convert their 
coupon bonds into registered is- 
sues. This means more work for 
the Treasury Department, but it 
spells safety for the bondholders. 
And the record of lost bonds shows 


How Unele Sam Sends Out 6,000,000 Checks a 
BondDivisionof Year to Pay Interest on His Registered Bonds 


By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 


how important it is that govern- 
ment bonds should be registered. 
Coupon bonds are “bearer obli- 
gations.’ That means that they 
are practically the same as so 
many dollar bills. If they are lost 
or stolen, they cannot be replaced. 
Even if the thief walks into the 
Treasury Department with the 
bond, Uncle Sam must pay him. 
He cannot ask him how or where 
he obtained the bond. Only a 
registered bond has this protection. 
So far a little more than 3,000,- 
000 bondholders of the various 
issues have availed themselves of 
this privilege. Of this number, 
fewer than 50,000 represent the 
bond issues prior to the Liberty 
loans. This includes the Spanish 
war issues, as well as those be- 
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Banking Job 





longing to banks 
that have -de- 
posited United 
States issues to 
secure circulation. 

But the 3,000;000 total is grow- 
ing every day. In the case of the 
Spanish war issues, the figure finally 
grew to 90 per cent of the outstand- 
ing bonds. For the Liberty and 
Victory issues this would mean an 
aggregate of something like 18,000,- 
000 registered bonds. That num- 
ber will probably never be reached, 
because already the number of 
bondholders has been shrinking rap- 
idly through the sale of vast num- 
bers of small coupon bonds by sub- 
scribers whose savings were repre- 
sented by $50 and $100 bonds, the 
proceeds from which they needed— 
or thought they needed—for other 
purposes. But even at 3,000,000 
holders, it means the issuance of 
6,000,000 interest checks a year. 

There is something fascinating 
about the machinery—human as 











well as mechanical—by which this 
vast job of banking and bookkeep- 
ing is carried on. Most of the 
work is done in the “Liberty 
Building,” the Treasury Depart- 
ment Annex in Washington, that 
overlooks the Tidal Basin of the 
Potomac, and adjoins the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. In all 
there are 2,400 clerks in the Reg- 
istered Bond Division—1,700 of 
them are in this building, while the 
other 700 are scattered through 
the various Treasury Bureaus to 
help in this enormous task. 

As far as possible all the work is 
done by automatic machinery. In 
every room there is the busy click 
of hundreds of adding machines, 
typewriters, addressing machines 
and other mechanical devices. 

For the mere item of making out 
the checks is in itself a huge enter- 
prise. Take the checks for the 
interest on the Fourth Loan. There 
were almost 1,200,000 of them to 
be filled out with the name and 
address of the payee, and the 
amount, signed, and mailed. The 
name of the payee was printed on 
the check from the same plate that 
was used in printing his name on 
the original registered bond. The 
same plate contains the amount of 
the semi-annual interest, so the 
printing is done at one operation. 
By means of “window envelopes” 
it has been possible to send them 
to the mails without another ad- 
dress, for each bond contains the 
address as a necessary method of 
identification. 

Under the law, 
there must be a 
human signature 
on each check. 
The signature of 
the Secretary of 
the Treasury is 
printed on each 
check in fac- 
simile, but under 
this must be put 
a “counter sig- 
nature.” This 
must be in pen 
and ink. Yet two young women 
do all the work of signing these 


checks. To begin with, they are 
selected chiefly for the shortness 
of their names. The “present 
signers’ are Miss Nina Carr and 
Miss Ruby Gray. So all the 
checks that go out bear, under the 
secretary S name, in handwriting 
the “N. Carr” or “R. Gray” 
of these secretarial substitutes. 
By means of a specially designed 
machine, equipped with ten foun- 
tain pens, they can sign ten checks 
each, at one operation. They have 
reached a speed of 25,000 checks 
each per day, so the interest checks 
on the Fourth Liberty Loan re- 
quired twenty-four days. 

The machines for printing the 
checks print “stubs” for each at 
the same operation. Both the 
stubs and the original are audited 
and compared again and again 
before they are finally put into the 
envelopes for mailing. The paper 
itself is specially prepared Treasury 
paper, each sheet of which must be 
accounted for in every operation. 
When the envelopes containing 
checks are finally ready for mailing, 
they are put through a machine 
which pastes them and stamps the 
post office cancellation at the same 
operation. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, of course, 
does not need to 
put stamps on its 
mail. All its postal 
matter is franked, 
but the franking 
line, “‘Official Busi- 


are kept 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
where Uncle Sam prints his bonds, and 
its annex where the registration records 
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ness: Penalty for Private Use $300,” 
must be canceled by postal officials 
before it can be carried through the 
mails. As soon as this is done the 
envelopes are distributed by postal 
employees, in the Liberty Building, 
into sacks arranged for cities and 
states, so that they may be handled 
through to destination by the Post 
Office Department. 

It is the aim of the Treasury 
Department to have its interest 
checks in the hands of bondholders 
on the day they are due. To do 
this, the officials are at work on an 
elaborate scheme of “advance mail- 
ing similar to that by which large 
publications reach their subscribers 
simultaneously in New York and 
San Francisco. To do this, the San 
Francisco check would have to be 
in the mail approximately six days 
ahead of date. As the transfer 
books for each loan are kept open 
until one month before the date of 
the interest payments, and as it 
takes practically a week to make all 
of the delayed transfers before the 
check-writing can be begun, this 
leaves but two weeks for the prep- 
aration and mailing of the checks 
of each issue. The department offi- 
cials, however, are confident that 
this year's 
checks will be 
ready each time 
the necessary six 
days in advance. 

It must not 
be overlooked 
that the work of 
paying by check 
the interest on 
such a mass of 
registered bonds 
is comparatively 
new. Much of 
the machinery 
used had to be 
specially de- 
vised. The 
problems of in- 
dexing and 
auditing have 
had to be solved 
as they grew. 
Past experience 
has been of little 
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DEPARTMENT 


Our Trust Department, through this Bank's 
merger with the Franklin Trust Company, 
becomes in all but name a ful! fledged, 
experienced, fully-manned trust sompany 
with all of the extensive fiduciary facilines 
so long possessed and exercised by the 
Franklin Trust Company 
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Working for Our Customers 


E have never hesitated to avail 
i ne ot expert service and 
modern improvements ¢o heip our 
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Fig. 1. Part of the preliminary series and first mention cf the merger 
ae si How Good Advertising Can Prepare the Public for a_ prestige, and 
INIING the 


advertising 
campaign 
necessitated by the recent merger 
of the Bank of America and the 
Franklin Trust Company of New 
York City, Arthur W. Woolford, 
advertising manager of the merged 
institutions, encountered certain 
obstacles and advantages. The 
skill with which he presented 
the advantages and overcame 
the obstacles seems worthy 
of comment. 

The problem resolved itself 
into these elements: 

Two prominent institutions 
were to be merged—the Bank 
of America, established in 
1812, and consequently one 
of the oldest as well as the 
solidest banks in the country, 
with the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, established in 1888, a 
relatively young institution, 
but progressive and vigorous 
in policy. The Bank of 
America, following a legacy 
of traditional conservatism, 
had never engaged in very 
sustained and widespread 
publicity, whereas the Frank- 
lin Trust Company had 
long been recognized as 
one of the constructive 


Bank Amalgamation; Other Layout and Copy Ideas 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
New York City 


advertising banks of the East. 
The Bank of America possessed 
the advantage of age, strength and 


“Let us preserve our reputation, by performing our engagements; our credit, by 
filling our contracts: our friends, by gratitude and kindness.”—B. FRANKLIN 


When 
Financial Institutions 
UNITE 


IT SEEMS FITTING that public announcement 
be made of the reasons actuating the consolidation. 


Trust Company 


have united their organizations 


BECAUSE— 


modern business demands larger and ever larger banks with complete 
and diversified facilities. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, which for over a century has served the 
Nation, State and City in commercial banking, acquires the full facilities of 
a well-developed trust organization through which to exercise its recently 
conferred fiduciary powers. 
THE FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, which for thirtytwo 
years has been rendering valuable banking and trust service, 
acquires greater ability to serve through the additional resources 
and increased banking facilities. 
THE RESULTING INSTITUTION, larger, stronger, more versatile, 
more fully equipped, is able to perform greater financial duties for the 
business world through five conveniently located offices: 


Manhattan: 46 Wall Street; Madison Avenue & 40th Street. 





ky : 166 M 


After May 1, 1920, the two instirutions 
will be one, transacting business as 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 





Fig. 2. The merger advertisement 
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Street; 569 Fulton Street; 1001 Wallabout Market. 


the disad- 
vantage of 
having hid- 
den, in a sense, its light beneath 
a bushel. 

The Franklin Trust Company 
possessed the advantage of the 
cumulative effect of its consistent 
advertising, as well as the thor- 
oughness and energy of its organi- 
zation, and yet presented the 
disadvantage of being rela- 
tively small and relatively 
young when compared with 
the age and reserves of the 
famous old Bank of America. 

It was Mr. Woolford’s aim 
to present, through a series 
of preliminary or pre-merger 
advertisements, the spirit, 
policy and traditions which 
animated and gave distinc- 
tion to both institutions, and 
through these to lead up to 
the larger campaign announc- 
ing and following the merger 
of the banks in such a manner 
that the outstanding and in- 
herent qualities of both 
institutions would be retained. 
In other words, to merge the 
banks without submerging 
either. This, Mr. Woolford 
in conjunction with J. T. 
Smith, of Edwin Bird Wilson 
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Incorporated, succeeded in doing 
with effectiveness and dignity. 

In an advertisement headed “Our 
Policy of 1812—Our Serviceof 1920” 
(Fig. 1), the policy and service of 
the Bank of America were summed 
up in a few brief sentences and 
presented to the public in a natural 
and unpretentious style. For 
several weeks the copy of this 
institution was handled in this 
manner, no mention being made of 
the approaching merger, until the 
public had received the full story of 
the bank. Then, as is shown in the 
advertisement headed “‘More Than 
a Trust Department” (Fig. 1), the 
Bank of America continued its 
preliminary campaign, but incor- 
porated in it the news of the 
approaching merger as well as the 
advantages to be gained from such 
a Step. 

Coincident with this campaign, 
the Franklin Trust Company con- 
tinued its own campaign without 
reference to the Bank of America, 
and brought out in its usual at- 


tractive style the features and 
characteristics of its organization, 
presenting point for point the 
particular subject being advertised 
by the Bank of America. Through- 
out this series the Franklin Trust 
Company, as is shown 
in the advertisement 
headed “Working for 
Our Customers” (Fig. 
1), adhered to the well- 
known “Poor Richard” 
quotations, as well as 
the Benjamin Franklin 
trade-mark. 

Thus there were two 
concurrent campaigns 
appearing in the same 
newspapers on alternate 
days, each touching at 
the same time Similar rep: soon 
themes, and yet each 
presented from a differ- 
ent angle and in a radically different 
and distinctive style. 

As a result of these two cam- 
paigns, the general public after one 
month had been fully informed 
concerning the history 
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and special services of 





the two institutions, and 
also became acquainted 








with the advantages to 
be derived by the cus- 
tomers of either institu- 
tion through the 
approaching merger. 
The advertisement 
headed “In Union 





Want 
Thrifty Employees 


include many of their employees 


ROM both sources we learn that 
| re employee who saves systematuc- 
ally prepares faster for more responsible 
and better-paid tasks and helps to in- 
crease production because of bh stcady 
dependable work. 


A saving: account passbesk shrw- 
ing regular deposts and compound 
snterest’ credits at the Dauphin 
Depout Trust Company us 
iplendsd recommendanen for you 





Why Harrisburg Concerns 


HIS crust company numbers among its com- 
mercial banking customers some of Harrisberg's 
largest employers; and our savings depositors 


There Is Strength and 
Service’ (Fig. 1) shows 
how the Franklin Trust 
Company presented the 
general advantages of 
the merger. 

Upon the day of the 
merger, the two prelimi- 
nary campaigns came to 
an end and joined ina 
large newspaper an- 
nouncement, in which 








MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM: 


Dauphin Deposit Trust Company 


the characteristic fea- 
tures of both campaigns 
were retained. This ad- 
vertisement, headed 
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Fig. 3. White space helps 


“When Financial Insti- 
tutions Unite” (Fig. 2), 
started with a typical 
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95 Years of Hosiery 
Making and Now 
Leading the World 


Fifteen pairs of stockings are made every second 
in Philadelphia hosiery mills. 15,000,000 pairs 
of hose were produced last year in 115 mills in 
| Philadelphia. 


The first hosiery mill in America was establish- 
ed in Germantown: in 1825 by John R. Fisher 
as the Wakefield Mills, at 18th St. and Fisher's 
Ave., on the site now occupied by the woolen 
mill of Wilson H. Brown, Inc. 


Since that tume there has been a steady growth 
in hosiery manufacture in Philadelphia. This 
year the output will have a value estimated at 
Among the big hosiery companies in Philadel- 
phia are the Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., 
William F. Taubel, Inc., Cadet Hosiery Co.. 
True Shape Hosiery Co.. Harry C. Aberle & 
Co., the group of Brown Mills, Hancock Knit- 
ting Mills, the Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co., 
Herbert Hosiery Mills, Haines Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia Knitting Mills, Notaseme Hosiery 
Co. 

A number of the best hosiery makers carry ac- 
counts with the Corn Exchange. We have co- 
operated with them in upbuilding their business 
here, and in many cases in the foreign field also. 


affilated with Bank 
Combed Assets 8 40 
Nekland - - Californie 












CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia Chestnut at Second 








Fig. 4. Boosting local industries 


Franklin quotation. Then there 
were featured the trademarks of 
both institutions, a brief statement 
of the salient features of both 
institutions, a list of the new 
officers, and a statement that after 
May | the two banks would be one, 
transacting business as “The Bank 
of America, established 1812.” 

The advertisements appearing 
subsequent to this announcement 
naturally appeared primarily as 
those of the Bank of America, and 
yet, even in these, in reduced type 
and size, the name and trade-mark 
of the Franklin Trust Company are 
still anparent. 

Among the “post-merger” ad- 
vertisements, was ‘From the Strong 
Box to the Modern Safe-Deposit 
Vault,’ in which the progress from 
the strong box of 1812 to the safe- 
deposit methods of the present day 
was shown intwo illustrations exe- 
cuted in wood-cut style. 

“From the Quill Pen to the 
Adding Machine” was another ad- 
vertisement in this series. 


HE portion of the “want ad” 
page of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
“Patriot” is reproduced (Fig. 3) in 
order to show how well the layout 


(Continued on page 31) 
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An Investment in Human Interest 


The “Bank Counter Without Bars’? Makes Good as 
a Practical Idea and a Real Builder of Good Will 


N old-time poet had the right 
idea as regards the walls and 
bars that comprise—but do not 
necessarily “make’—a prison. It 
would be interesting to get his 
impression of a modern railway 
ticket window or a bank teller’s 
barred shutter. 

Wonder if he wouldn't feel, as 
other travellers and bank custom- 
ers have felt (though poets are not 
popularly supposed to be chummy 
with either railroad tickets or bank 
books), that there is something 
sinister, even discouraging, in the 
cell-like appearance of such “‘win- 
dows.” Certainly, the psychology 
of the iron (or bronze, or gold— 
whichever you choose) bars in 
banks and institutions that meet 
the public in a kindred capacity 
does not make for the sort of 
camaraderie that a business trans- 
action could possess. Something 
of the good-natured interdepend- 
ence—the desire to serve and be 
served—is lacking. And why? 

Those iron bars. 

Because we had felt as well as 
seen these bars between our cus- 
tomers and us, we decided to “‘get 
around them” in a way calculated 








By CHARLES D. JARVIS 


to promote a more natural spirit of 
friendliness. A bank counter with- 
out bars (as shown in the picture) 
was the result. Used first as an 
experiment in the handling of the 
Christmas Banking Club depositors 
and Gold Dome Club depositors of 
the Savings Bank, of Utica, N. Y., 
this counter without bars was an 
unqualified success from the start. 
It has been in operation for over a 
year now and has made good in 
more ways than one. 

For one thing, it enables four 
tellers to work in the small space 
available, at the same time if 
necessary. That makes it possible 
for us to handle customers more 
rapidly and do away with much 
standing in line. For another 
thing, such a counter automatically 
promotes better spirit between the 
teller and depositor. People have 
no opportunity to get an impression 
similar to that of the cynical old 
farmer who said that tellers were 
kept in a cage “to keep them from 
biting depositors." They find our 
tellers not only accessible and agree- 
able but ready and anxious to do all 
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they can in the spirit of service. 

And what better impression can a 
bank hope to get over with its 
customers? Banking is business. 
Business is founded on good will. 
Good will is the customer's favor- 
able reaction to intelligent service, 
sympathetic interest and a real 
desire to help. The tools of bank- 
ing—buildings, mechanical equip- 
ment, pens and books and labor— 
can be bought. An_honest-to- 
goodness interest in the Other 
Fellow cannot be bought. To be 
returned, it must be given first. 
The average human interest invest- 
ment a banker makes pays him 
larger dividends than his capital 
stock. And it compounds in less 
than twenty years. 

I fsome far-visioned bank architect 
can make use of the opportunity to 
developintelligently the “opencoun- 
ter idea, he will build better than 
any man could possibly know to- 
ward cultivating mutual friendship 
between banks and their depositors. 

The writer has noticed that 
railway ticket offices in the large 
cities have discarded the barred 
windows and installed attractive 
counters. There's a moral here. 
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Forging for Progress 


ROM the mines and mills of the Middle West come the 
metals and machinery which are used in doing much of the 
world’s work, Out of the Northwest, from the mines of the 
iron ranges of Michigan and Minnesota flows an endless current 


of ore to the steel mills of the Chicago District. 


Here where 


titanic accomplishment is the common measure of the day’s 
work, metal—more useful than gold—is transformed in great 
quantities to fit the needs of man and thence transported to the 


uttermost parts of the earth. 


N the financing of the production and distribution of the natural re- 
sources of the Middle West the foreign and domestic banking facilities 

of the Continental & Commercial Banks, located in Chicago—the Capital 
of the Mid-Western Empire—have contributed service fully commensurate 


with the vast importance of the interests involved. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
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% BANK 


cannot rise higher than 
its ideals in its service, 
any more than a stream can rise 
higher than its source. The size 
and the strength of this bank are a 
sure indication of a healthy, high ideal 
and a lofty standard of service. 


Such are the sources of our success, reaching 
back a century into the business history of this 
city and the financial history of our country. 


Experience has broadened our service and made prac- 
tical application of our ideal of equitable dealings to the 
ever-changing conditions of commerce and trade. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





‘BANKERS - 
CONSTRUCTION * CO 


DENVER COLO 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BANK BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY 








AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED ESTIMATE OF COST, 

THIS ORGANIZATION EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 

A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITIES. 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 











Bank Advertising Experience 
by T. D. MacGREGOR 
is bought by bankers because it is a practical, many- 
sided discussion of financial publicity, based on the 
best in current bank advertising, Its author is recog- 


nized as an authority in his field and one who knows 
his subject from A to Z. 


We shall gladly send this book to banks and trust 


| companies on approval. 
Price $2.00 postpaid, anywhere in the U. S. or Canada 


The BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE | 


Detroit, Michigan 
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The World's Biggest Bank Job 


(Continued from page 17) 
value. A single room has always been sufficient for 
the fewer than 50,000 registered holders of pre-war 
issues. 

As soon as the October interest for the Fourth 
Loan was in the mail, the machinery was put to 
work on the November checks. On November 15 the 
checks had to be in the mail for the interest on the 
Second Liberty Loan. The December payments cov- 
ered even greater range, for the interest was payable 
December 15 on the First Liberty Loan as well as 
the Victory Loan. The First Loan is divided into 
four series—the First 31%’s and First 4's, the First 
4144's, and the Second 414’s._ There are two Victory 
Loans—the Victory 44's and Victory 434’s. 

When the December payments had been made, the 
bureau got a breathing spell, for there were no 
payments in January or February. March 15 was 
the interest date for the Third Liberty Loan. Then 
again came the Fourth Liberty with semi-annual 
interest payable April 15. May 15 was the interest 
date for the Second Liberty Loan and June 15 brought 
with it the First Liberty Loan and the Victory Loan. 
Then there is another two months’ breathing spell, 
and the Third Liberty Loan reappears September 15. 

Each loan and each series of each loan must be 
kept separately, and Uncle Sam must keep a separate 
bookkeeping account for every registered bondholder 
of every issue. This bookkeeping is not a small task. 
It is done chiefly by card index, although a part 
is still handled on loose-leaf ledgers. However, they 
are practically identical with the cards. 

On these cards are kept the records of all transfers 
with increase or decrease of holdings. Decreases are 
kept on the old cards, the change in the interest 
check being entered every time a transfer is recorded. 
If the holdings are increased, however, a new card is 
made out with a notation of the increased dividend 
that is necessary. Although many holders have asked 
the department to consolidate their payments into 
one check, this is manifestly impossible. The division 
can not even put all the checks into one envelope, as 
such an operation would involve searching through a 
million or so checks each time. 

One of the fascinating sections of this work is that of 
indexing. When it comes to indexing more than a 
million names to make sure they can be found and 
accurately identified, it requires an expert indexer. 
To begin with, all names are indexed under the first 
four letters, but when it comes to indexing the Smiths 
and the Browns, they have to be separated, not only 
by surname and cities, but often even by streets and 
street numbers. 

One big trouble in this division comes from the 
hyphenates. Mr. James Knox-Smith bought a bond 
and had it registered in that name. When he notifies 
of change of address, he forgets to put the hyphen into 
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his name, and signs it merely “James Knox Smith,” 
or even “James K. Smith,’ whereupon it takes a long 
search and some good guessing to locate him among the 


Knox-Smiths. Thereupon the application for change 
of address is sent back to him with the request that 
he insert the hyphen in his signature. 

Uncle Sam has a lot of bondholders among the 
Indians on every reservation. Getting them properly 
indexed has been one of the banes of the bureau. So 
far they have been indexed under what the bureau 
thinks are their surnames. For instance Wah-Sah- 
Quah Tap-See, of the Mayetta (Kansas) Reservation, 
is indexed under “Tap.” But the method of employ- 
ing hyphens in Indian names is as elusive as in the 
Anglo-Saxon, so the division, tired of trailing hyphen- 
ated Indian names through a lot of intricate indexing, 
has finally decided to index Indians under reservations. 

Chinese names, unlike the Indian system, are in- 
dexed under the first name, so that Chin Sing, will be 
found under “Chin,” and Won Lung under ‘“Won” 
and not under “Lung.” Filipino names are also 
being indexed under the first names, thus following 
the Chinese fashion and not the Indian. 

Another trouble which the department has expe- 
rienced is the uncertain understanding on the part 
of some married women concerning their proper 
appellation in signing bonds. The department has 
ruled that no registered bonds may be held by married 
women under their husbands’ names. It must be 






“Mrs. Annie Jones,” not “Mrs. James Jones."’ This is 
not merely due to a desire to make it easier to index 
or identify the holder of the bond, but also to protect 
her. For instance, if Mrs. James Jones were to die, 
and Mr. James Jones were to marry again, there would 
be a second Mrs. James Jones who could legally sign 
that name although the children of the first Mrs. Jones 
would be legally entitled to the bonds. 

Occasionally an indignant husband writes to the 
department to protest against this subordination of 
his name, but the rule is inviolable. 

When Charles N. McGroarty, who is now superin- 
tendent of the Registry Division, joined its force in 
1893, it was a mighty unpretentious affair. In those 
days checks were written by hand and signed by hand. 
Only a small force was needed to take care of the 
indexing and correspondence. One of his chief as- 
sistants is Miss Mary R. Roach, who has been in this 
division since she left school in Washington in 1865. 
At that time her task was to blot the signatures of the 
official who signed the checks and the civil war bonds. 
Now she is in charge of the section which handles 
“pre-war bond issues. 

Another section deals with legal questions that arise 
out of the transfer of registered bonds, or the death of 
bondholders. After years of experience with these 
complications, the department has issued special 
rules to cover these cases. If the deceased holder of 
registered bonds leaves a will, or if his intestate estate 





Addressograph a Necessity 
In This Bank—And Yours! 


HETHER your bank is large or small—in Hong 
Kong or Honolulu—in a busy city or rural town, 
you need an Addressograph. 


It saves the useless copying of the SAME names, 
addresses, etc., used over and over again on monthly 
statements, ledger sheets, debit slips and all other forms. 
Prints them thru ribbon from indestructible metal 
plates easily embossed in your bank or at our nearest 
service station. Work looks like best typewriting, 
but is done 15 TIMES FASTER and without errors. 


Investigate! We will send catalog or have repre- 
sentative call and demonstrate $70 typewriter - size 
Addressograph as you prefer. 


Addressogfaph 


TRACE MARK 








908-J7 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO 





745-J7 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





Pecsoret == MOMENT WYLIE AteT Cosme 


Bland and Raleigh Streets - Bluefield W.Va. 


Mar. 2, 1920. 


Addressograph Co., 
901 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: - 


We consider the Addressograph one of the 
most valuable time and labor saving devices 
in our bank. 


We have about three thousand names on our 
mailing list and about one thousand deposit- 
ors, to whom we render monthly statements. 
Yet, I cannot see how we could possibly get 
along without our Addressograph. 





Itswork has becn highly satisfactory and tne 
machine has given us no trouble. 


Yours very truly, 


Vice-President. 
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Is Your 
Bank 
Getting a 
Quick 


Return P 





Just why both large and small 
banks install “Security” Safe De- 
posit Boxes is due to lowest cost 
per box and the assured supply 
which our guarantee to ship stock 
units in 30 days affords—two fac- 
tors vital to a quick return from 
safe deposit banking. 

These advantages are the result 
of standardized construction and 
quantity output. Of quality there 
is ample evidence in heavy Bes- 
semer steel plate doors, Yale & 
Towne guard-key locks and rigid 


The Barshal Line 


includes 




















Built - to - Order 









Metal Furniture, case construction. 
Steel Filing A Barshal representative will show 
eS actual samples of doors and explain 
Equipment Barshall service that helps to rent 
my ‘“ more boxes. 
Ornamental Iron 


and Bronze Work. 





BARSHAL 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 
CLEVELAND O 








PLEX Electric Signs harmonize with the 
finest buildings. There is art in their 


designing. Raised, snow-white glass 
letters on a dark background make them per- 
fect day signs as well as night signs. 
Let us send you a sketch showing how your 
Oplex sign will look. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. fii NingasaseBamele 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 


Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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is administered under the court rule, transfers of 
assignment may be made only by the duly appointed 
representative of the estate. These assignments must 
be supported by duly executed certificates under the 
seal of the court. If the deceased bondholder, how- 
ever, should die intestate and the gross value of his 
estate, both real and personal, does not exceed $250 in 
value, or if his estate is expressly exempt from ae 
istration under the laws of the state in which he lived 
the department will recognize assignments by the 
person or persons entitled to the bonds under the laws 
of that state without administration, upon presenta- 
tion of proof that the funeral expenses and debts of 
the deceased have been paid. If there is any doubt, 
the department reserves the right to require indemnity 
bonds. 

One complication that has caused much difficulty, 
has been the fact that large numbers of bonds were 
subscribed for in the names of minors. These bonds 
may be assigned during such minority only by 
legally appointed guardian. The department, 
ever, has adopted an exception providing: 


a 


how- 


“That in cases where such bonds or notes have been purchased 
by the natural guardian of the minor out of his own funds as a 
gift to the minor, or otherwise purchased for the benefit of the 
minor, and registered in the name of the minor, or in the name of 
such natural guardian for the minor, and the entire gross value of 
the minor's estate, both real and personal, does not exceed $250, 
assignments by the natural guardian for transfer or for exchange 
into coupon bonds or notes, may be recognized upon nresentation 
of proof satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
proceeds of the bonds or notes so assigned are necessary, and are 
to be used for the support or education of the minor; the Secretary 
of the Treasury may also require in any such case a bond of 
indemnity with satisfactory sureties.” ; 

The joint ownership of bonds with “right of sur- 
vivorship’ has also caused difficulties which the 
department has decided to meet by the issuance of 
the following regulations: 

*‘When bonds or notes are registered in the names of twoor more 
persons, in substantially the form ‘John Jones and Mary Jones 
or ‘John Jones or Mary Jones, or the survivor, the bonds or 
notes are deemed to be held in joint ownership, with right of sur- 
vivorship, and during the lives of the co-owners, the Treasury 
Department will require assignments by all in cases of transfer. 

Interest will be paid to any one of such co-owners. In case of 
the death of any such co-owner, the department will, upon satis- 
factory proof of death and survivorship, recognize the survivor 
or survivors as owners, and will honor assignments by such sur- 
vivor or survivors without regard to any administration of the 
estate of the deceased co-owner. _Bonds should not be registered 
in the form ‘John Jones or Mary Jones, or either of them,’ but, if 
so registered, assignments by all the co-owners will be required 
in caseof transfer, and no right of survivorship will be recognized.” 

The assignment of registered bonds, to be effective, 
must be witnessed by government officers. Before 
the war this was not a difficult matter, because regis- 
tered bond holdings of the United States were small. 

With more than 3,000,000 holders, however, this 
has become more important, and the department has 

issued a list of officers who are authorized to witness 
and execute an acknowledgment of such assignments. 
This list includes the following: 


Judges and clerks of the United States courts; 
United States district attorneys; 
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United States collectors of customs; 

United States collectors of internal revenue; 

Assistant treasurers of the United States at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco; 

Executive officers of the Federal Reserve Banks located in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, and San 
Francisco, and of the branches thereof; 

Executive officers (authorized to perform acts attested under 
the seal of their respective institutions) of incorporated banks 
and trust companies in the United States (including incorporated 
savings banks), whether or not members of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the branches thereof, domestic and foreign, and of 
incorporated banks and trust companies in Alaska and the insular 
possessions of the United States doing business under federal 
charter or organized under federal law; and, in addition, managers 
of branches of such incorporated banks and trust companies 
whose signatures are certified to the Treasury Department under 
the seal of the parent institution; 

Commanding officers of the army, navy, and marine corps of 
the United States (for members of the military and naval estab- 
lishments of the United States) ; 

Diplomatic and consular representatives and commercial 
agents of the United States on duty abroad. 


Registered bonds and notes may also be assigned at 
the Treasury Department at Washington. Iftheowner 
isinaforeigncountry, assignmentsshouldbemade before 
a diplomatic or consular representative or a commercial 
agent of the United States; if no such officer is acces- 
sible, the assignment may be made before a notary 
public, or other competent officer, but his official 
character and jurisdiction must be duly certified to the 
Treasury Department. 

No officer of the United States at home or abroad is 


authorized to charge a fee for witnessing assignments 
of registered bonds or notes. 


Banks and trust companies generally impose no 
charge for this service. 


A notary public, a justice of the peace, or a com- 
missioner of deeds is not authorized to witness such 
assignments. In the event that no officer officially 
authorized to witness these assignments is readily 
accessible, the Secretary of the Treasury will, upon appli- 
cation, make special provision for each particular case. 


“We do not know just how much it costs Uncle Sam 
to take care of 3,000,000 registered bond accounts, 
but it is worth the price,’ said R. A. Leffingwell, the 
assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of this 
work. “Of course, coupon bonds are cheaper, as far 
as the government is concerned. But we owe it to 
the bondholders to protect their interests. This can 
be done only by registering their bonds. We are still 
trying to induce coupon bondholders to convert their 
holdings into registered issues. It costs them nothing. 
But it guarantees them against loss by fire, theft and 
carelessness. It is the cheapest kind of bond in- 
surance. Uncle Sam pays all the expense. The 
registered bondholders get their interest by mail 
promptly and without any work on their part. They 
do not even need to clip coupons. The interest rate, 
of course, is the same, and there is no deduction or fee 
of any kind.”’ 

















| Printing 


from steel 


gets a better reception 





ing on that paper. 


| istic of engraving. 


| ond hn Tee. 


WILLIAM 
PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


New York Offices: 261 ‘Broadway 





"Tne impression created by your letters or statements depends 
not only on the printed or typewritten message, but also on 
the quality of the paper used and the character of the print- 


Printing from steel gives that distinguished effect character- 
It is especially effective for letter-heads, envelopes, statements 


We will gladly submit samples—and prices—on request. 


MANN COMPANY 





THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK has 
a most attractive steel- 
printed letter-head exe- 
cuted by us. This bank 
has used Mann products 
for more than thirty-five 
years. 
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Psychology—and the 80 Per Cent and not in a position involving a great deal of detail 
I SP but rather in checking others in so doing. 
7 ar a e ill grow very quickly under en 
qualities measure on the chart the subject's ability ile Footed tah Ress (a8 a Be -seadeagsion oneal 
to make friends, his breadth of view, character, con- » & ra dai 
~ nara Myc i. hd a backing and supervision, he should be able to swing a 
versational ability, individuality, executive ability, sinalia dil tnidiiis Uennidvaaiinn th dakemiledl vaudeion” 
selling ability, ability to manage, sense of proportion, “aaa < poe peu Soananaie ig hin pis waa _e 
sociability, resourcefulness, versatility and his power “Mr. D.E. L.”: P . P " 
of eliciting co-operation. i ce 4 , _ 
= There is no doubt that this man has a lot of abilit 
These charts, generally filled in in less than five but it has not expanded and broadened as it ena 
, Poa 
iy eas ee Pag — a a have, due to the org . greater abundance of enthu- 
Po +s : ; Siasm, initiative and industry. 
dential analysis of Mr. B. R. E.” is a case in point. Tice tem tealiiniatinis Ad oa oe 7) 
“This man’s foremost gifts are industry, expedition jocistance. Yet when given a task, he will clean it 
and executive direction,” said the report. “He is a ; 


e up in fine shape. 
dynamo of energy and needs an active program at “He is not a pioneer type but would follow in the 
all times. ; 


oe __ wake of the pioneer. 

He loves ‘VaERRy and change. Fas splendid ‘He is exceedingly observant and has an alert mind 
gifts in enthusing men and has a great deal of ability and ought to be very effective in rounding up a 
to manage others—is very resourceful, especially proposition and sizing it up with a view to giving a 
while in action. 


clear analysis of it.” 
His willingness to please is too strong and needs Fully 80 per cent of the bank men do not find their 
tempering, because this, with his love of action, often 


, work, Mr. Kibby declares, and it is his mission to 
causes him to spread too thinly, but under guidance help them re-make themselves and likewise to aid 
he will develop from this a very great deal; in-fact, it 


-t, It the other 20 when they need aid. 
is necessary for this man to have heavy responsibili- “It is my business,” he said, “to help men to find 
ties if he would do his best work. He will grow 


themselves—to translate life intowords. I have been 
under fire. at it for years. It would takea long time to tell you 
“His gifts are best applied in an executive position of the studies I have gone through, for they have 





**Tt 1s Hard for an Empty Bag to Stand Upright”’ 


Poor Richard’s simile might well apply to savings campaigns built upon the ‘‘flash’’ appeal. 
The short splurge and the sporadic ‘‘splash’? may create momentary attention and business— 
But the year’s end will prove such tactics an empty bag. 

The plan which stands upright—which more than pays the user—is dependent upon continuity. 


Savings accounts are not easy to get—the right sort are hard to get at any time and par- 
ticularly during these timés. 


If your bank is interested in a sensible, time-proved plan for getting immediate results and 
continual good effect, write us today. We will quickly and thoroughly demonstrate the 


worth of a plan by which you pay only for resu/ts—a plan providing for continuity in the 
campaign. 


Goodman & Diederich, Inc. 


| 
20 East Jackson Exponents of Thrift Chicago, Illinois | 
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heen ceaseless and varied, in almost every angle wherein 
light could be gleaned. 

“The coming banker will not be a money lender. 
He will be a business builder. For that reason the 
accurate analysis of men will be a greater factor in his 
business. The ‘spirit of the organization’ must be 
developed to its highest pitch and that is why I work 
with executives. 

“If we are to create the spirit of organization we 
must start at the top, for the keymen of the bank are 
the executives. In most cases, the sorrows, as well 
as the joys, at the bottom are only the reflection of the 
top. 

“One of the hopeful signs resulting from the present 
day trend is the tendency on the part of the executive 
head, or heads, to come down to an even plane with 
the rank and file of men, a disposition to reason 
rather than rule. 

“The banking head in the past has been concerned 
with building plants, financing and manufacturing 
materials, and in proportion has given very little 
time and study to the individual unit. 

“The men who handle men should be instilled with 
right thoughts, for a man’s thoughts form his code of 
living and therefore his procedure.” 

As we talked, a messenger delivered an analysis 
chart accompanied by a note from one of the bank 
officials congratulating Mr. Kibby on the accuracy 
of his analysis. The chart in question was the result 
of a second analysis to take the place of the original 
examination of the same man, made several weeks 
previously, which had been misplaced. Meanwhile 
the official had discovered the original chart. A 
comparison of the two showed a disagreement on 
only three minor details—approximately seventy 
items of the analysis chart having been checked in 
each examination, yet the man had only been seen 
thirty minutes and not seen again for the second chart. 

That would be considered a rather severe test of a 
psychologist’s power of analysis. He has been sub- 
jected to others, such as analysis of subjects unknown 
to the analyst and selected from the audience at 
conventions and organization meetings; but Mr. 
Kibby’s best recommendation, in the opinion of the 
officials with whom he associates, is the practical day 
to day evidence of the development of characteristics 
and capabilities reported in advance by chart analysis 
but unsuspected by the subject or his friends prior to 
thechart examination. In nearly all cases his analyses 
have been amply justified, and the bank has had 
faith and cashed in on them. 

There is another angle, too, of the banking psychol- 
ogist’s work as pointed out by N. D. Alling, vice- 
president: 

“He gives us a new slant and there is no class of 
men in greater need of new slants than bankers. We 
need fresh viewpoints to keep us out of ruts so com- 
mon in banking and so easy to slip into.” 
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COMPLETE 


Use This Machine and 





Watch Your Footings INCREASE 


[NCREASE your deposits. Keep in 
touch with your customers. Reach 
out after new business—with clean-cut, 
strong, direct advertising. You can do 
it now at a fraction of the cost of printing. 
You can duplicate form letters, bulletins 
and forms—typewritten, hand-written, 
and illustrated withoutsettingtype, with- 
out OT Oo without cost, with a 


ED 


oro. DUPLICATOR 


Used by growing banks everywhere. Anyone 
can operate it. 50to 75 copies a minute and at 
a cost of 20c per thousand. 


We have many samples of bank letters and adver- 
tising matter—successful ideas that other banks are 
using with profit. Write for copies of them. 


FREE TRIAL 


The Rotospeed with 1 p will be 
sent to you on io Trial. Use it. Try it out. 
Compare it with any other duplicator at any 
price. It will save its cost before you have 

to decide whether to keep it or not. 





The Rotospeed Co. 

321 E. Third &t. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Send at once, with- 
out obligation to us, 
booklet, samples of 
bank advertising and 
details of Rotospeed 


Mail the coupon for booklct 
and details of this unusual 
Free Trial Offer. 


THE ROTOSPEED 





COMPANY Free Trial Offer. 
321 
E. THIRD ST Name 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Address 
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[re Installation of This 


System Means an Imme- 
diate Saving to Any Bank— 
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tom June 25 
OORT oe Cou cme: 






Janea F. Anglebrook 


$13 8. 12th s¢ 3.9. Abrams 











lustration shows but a 
section of each form. Each form 
accommodates entry of five notes. 


The “One Operation 
Note Register 


Was designed ana 1s produced by bankers—for 
bankers who are striving for efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation in their institutions. 











It offers a Note Registration System of unquestion- 
able accuracy—a system that eliminates the 95% 
of errors that accountants agree are due to copy- 
ing—a system that saves at least three-fifths of the 
time consumed in using old-style methods. 


The Permanent Register, the Notice, the Tickler, 
and both the Maker’s and Endorser’s Liability 
Records are made in ONE OPERATION- 
every one bearing the same serial number — and 
ALL being EXACTLY alike. 

Write for booklet describing this system 

in detail—It shows the Way to Better 

Banking. We send it FREE—Postpaid. 


The Union Savings Systems Co. 
**Good things for Banks’’ 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Canadian Distributors: Business System:, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

















IMPORTANT IN BANKS 
other documents of importance are handled. 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices 


Absolute Time Records 


Know to the minute when letters are received and answered: when 


Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are built for long service, and work 


Henry Kastens, 421-425 W. 27th St., New York, N. Y 











At least one copy of The Burroughs Clearing House goes each 


It is 
the only Bank Magazine with 100% delivery of the Banking 


month to every bank in the United States and Canada. 


Market for Advertisers. 
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The Rift in the Clouds of Doubt 
(Continued from page 7) 


their workmen. The result is an unbalanced pro- 
duction, and the only proper remedy — voluntary 
thrift—must very quickly be applied. So much of 
the trouble that we are now suffering from is due to 
the heedlessness with which people in general viewed 
the after-effects of the war that one is almost tempted 
to say that if the 100,000,000 people of this country 
would unite their efforts, in proper heed of the 
requirements of the hour, the troubles that beset us 
as regards credit, labor and our railroads would 
evaporate like dew in the morning sun. 

We need not be unduly alarmed over the prospect 
of a backward adjustment of labor to the farms, the 
railroads and the factories of our essential industries. 
Such an adjustment must come ultimately. If it 
comes now, through thrift on the part of the public, 
it will come without painful results; if it is delayed 
unduly the correction will be a drastic one, and we 
shall all suffer accordingly. 

A new leaf is being turned in the book of industrial 
progress, and will continue to be turned as human and 
natural forces are enabled to work in their own way, 
and provided no general alarm sets in and no unto- 
ward and unsettling events are brought about through 
sheer wanton heedlessness on the part of the American 
people. 

We all have our parts in bringing the world back to 
normal, but we shall have to trust in human and 
natural forces to lift us out of the bog in which we 
find ourselves. Signs that the orgy of extravagance is 
coming to an end are visible, and there are clear 
indications that the misunderstandings between capi- 
tal and labor—of capital regarding its rights and of 
labor respecting its obligations—are moving from the 
center of the stage and moving into the background. 

Industrially and financially, we can expect to make 
better progress in the coming fall and winter than in 
the winter and spring that are past; production of 
goods is increasing, yet, notwithstanding the recent 
rapid recession in commodity prices, a permanently 
low level, which would disorganize industry, seems 
very far in the future. As for credit, the stringency 
here is bound to be relieved as people work and save, 
and as Europe produces more and relies less on our 
resources. The principal nations of Europe have 
given evidence in the last few months that they have 
turned the corner. People are getting back to work as 
rapidly as they can, seeking to bring their exports up 
to imports so that they can begin paying foreign 
debtors. All this means that the burden upon 
America will be lightened as time goes on, and that, 
in spite of certain obstacles, most of which are 
temporary in their nature, production will be increased 
all over the world. 

Evidence accumulates that Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have assumed a different 














attitude toward the railroads, and in spite of the 
present difficulties of the carriers, which are mainly the 
harvest being reaped because of injustice in the past 
and of grudging and inadequate rate increases, the 
present new attitude of Congress and the commission 
token well for the future. The condition of the rail- 
roads is bad, but it will grow better, not worse. 

We may see somewhat smaller taxes in the next 
calendar year, and at least we shall see an elimination 
of much of the iniquities and vexatiousness of the 
present taxes. The problems that immediately face 
the United States, after all, are small compared with 
those of Europe, and it is as the problems of Europe 
are superimposed upon our own that they confuse 
the outlook and bring concern to those who see no 
ready methods of solution. But problems would not 
be problems unless there were solutions, and in due 
course the solutions for all our problems will manifest 
themselves in the character, capacity and organization 
of the people of the nation. 

Necessity to regain a grievous loss faces the world; 
the extent of the damage wrought by the war eclipses 
anything the world haseverknown. Still, in looking 
to the future, we must recognize above all that, as we 
strive to overcome the evil effects of the war, so shall 
we succeed. Though we are dealing with definite, 
tangible, material things, above all it is the invisible 
forces—the forces of our hearts and minds—that 
dominate all the others, and that are the greatest in 





20th Century Deposit Box Units 


“‘We add new units as we need them,— 
the same as with a filing system” 


* HEN we built our safety deposit vault we 

needed only two hundred deposit boxes. In. 

stead of installing an additional number, we waited 
until more boxes were needed. 





cc r - . 

We now have five hundred deposit boxes, and we 
are adding more every year—in new units of any 
size from 25 up.”’ 


The advantages of the CARY unit system of building 
safety deposit vaults are obvious. 


Under this method the expansion is unlimited. New 
units are fitted to the old ones to form a substantial 
and attractive assembly. The boxes vary in size to 
meet all requirements. 

The same workmanship, the same mechani- 
cal perfections which have made CARY 
Safes famous prevail inthe CARY VAULT. 
From the delicately balanced hinges and 
bolts of the massive door to the tenoned joints 







Vaulis 

Cabinets 

Deposit 
Boxes 






of the box units—the CARY VAULT lives up 
to the well-known CARY watchword,— 


“Uniform Strength Throughout” 
CARY designers can show you how to adapt 
the CARY VAULT to your space. 
draw up the plans for your individual installation. 
Or—if you are not quite ready for such service— 
the CARY Catalog ‘‘Protection’’ will give you 
an insight into the vault problem. 
like for you to see it. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY, Buffalo, U.S. A.- 






( B 

5 4" 
the world. “The outlook would be distinctly depress- 
ing, declared a recent writer, “but for one fact which 
confronted Homer in the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the Trojan War, and which has been faithfully 
re-established at each dark and cataclysmic moment of 
history, namely, that the destinies have granted the 
children of men an astonishingly enduring heart; they 
can stand anything.” 

Throughout history the ability of men to rise so far 
above their necessities as to carry themselves forward 
into new planes of progress and prosperity has repeat- 
edly been made manifest. Each epoch-making step 
in civilization has come out of the effort to overcome a 
restraint or a misfortune, and it is to the glory of man 
that civilization has been raised to the level where it 
is today, through his supreme efforts. 


Selling the Trust Department 


“fPHE Trust Department” is the title of an attrac- 


tive booklet issued by the First National Bank, 
of Montclair, N. J., to decribe the facilities offered 
by its newly installed Trust Department. The work 
of the various divisions of the department is outlined 
under the headings: ‘‘What it can do for you now;” 
“Custodian of your securities;’ ‘“‘Trustee of your 
voluntary trusts; ‘‘For the benefit of others; ‘‘What 
it can do for your heirs;’ ‘Consulting the bank;” 
‘Safekeeping of will; ““As guardian for minors;” ‘‘As 
committee for incompetents;’’ ‘Protecting trust funds.” 
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We should 
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A Star 
that 
Twinkles 
In 
Hundreds ' 
of 
Busy 
Offices 
and 
Banks 
the Spool-O-Wire Stapling Machine. Just press my lever and in a 
] am _ twinkling I fasten 2 or 40 papers. The very thing for reports, state- 
ments and lega! papers of all sorts. 
15,000 perfect staples from one spool of wire and save you the annoy- } 
| k ance of spilling, misplacing or wasting pins and clips. I do all the 
make work that is done by pins, clips, eyelets, ete. quicker, cheaper and 


more securely. 


Give me a chance to show what I can.doin your 
bank by writing for literature and free trial offer to 


HUTCHISON OFFICE SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 


wutcrisOn 


501 Fifth Avenue <@t he > NEW YORK CITY 


FASTENER 








The Value of Machine Posting Equipment 
lies in the ease with which you can use it 


not in the facility with which the salesman can demonstrate it 


THE 
FAULTLESS 
TURNING POST 
LEDGER 


is built for your con- 
stant daily use rather 
than for demonstration 










NOTE — 
the accessibility 
toallleaves; easy 
reference to the 
last account on a 
page: compact- 
ness; portability. 


Ask your stationer or write for circular T. P. B. to 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 


New York MILWAUKEE 


Chicago 
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Savings-Insurance in a New Way 


VERY pay day, $20 monthly or $5 weekly is to be 

deposited in a savings account which, with com- 
pound interest at the rate of 4% per cent, will 
amount to $1,050 in forty-eight months. 

This $1,050 will then produce another $1,000 
without any further saving on the part of the owner, 
whom the officers of the bank will help to invest the 
$1,050 safely, so that the income from the investment 
will provide premiums for a $1,000 endowment life 
insurance policy at the average age. The insurance 
company will pay the insured $1,000 in cash at the end 
of twenty years or will pay that amount to whomever 
he may designate in the policy if he should die in the 
meantime. He or his estate will also possess the 
original $1,050 which he saved. 

This, in effect, is the attractive ‘“Get-ahead Plan” 
of the Albany City Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 
It is presenting the savings-insurance combination 
in a new way that is bringing in many insurance 
depositors and is making good friends of the most of 
the insurance men in the vicinity. The insurance 
agents in and near Albany, all of whom received 
letters from the bank outlining the plan, are co- 
operating by distributing the bank's circulars describ- 
ing the proposition. 

To the public, the bank uses this effective selling 
talk: 

“Everybody wants to get ahead. 

“Some strive to get ahead in business, some in 
position, some socially and almost all financially. 
This plan is for those who want to progress and get 
ahead financially. When a man or woman has saved 
a thousand dollars, he or she begins to have a feeling 
of security and confidence and the future looks bright. 
But the saving of the first thousand seems almost an 
impossibility. 

“The Albany City Savings Institution has adopted 
this get-ahead plan whereby the first thousand may 
be easily acquired with a little effort and attention.” 


A Bank Newspaper for Farmers 


MONTHLY newspaper entitled ‘“‘The Booster” 

is being published by the Farmers Bank of Mt. 

Vernon, Mo., to review the news of the community— 
and to build business for the bank. 

Through this medium, the bank has established a 
monthly sales day with co-operation of the merchants 
who offer special bargains for that day only, marking 
the bargains at cost or lower and advertising them in 
The Booster in which they pay for the space used. An 
auction sale for the disposal of personal property is 
also conducted in connection with sales day. Any 
resident of the community is permitted to put up his 
goods at auction, paying for the privilege a very small 
percentage of the sales price. 














Advertising a Big Bank Merger 
(Continued from page 1¢) 
of the advertisement of the Dauphin Deposit Trust 
Company is suited for use on that page. The liberal 
white space border sets it off from the prevailing 
gray tone of the fine type columns adjoining. 


HE advertisements of the Central Nationcl 
Bank, Oakland, and the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia (Fig. 4) are fine illustrations of 
the industry-boosting bank advertisement which | 
believe is one of the most valuable a bank can use. 
The Oakland photograph was taken from an aeroplanc. 
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Banking 
House in the 
United States” 
— Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Balti- 
more — has re- 
cently begun to 
advertise in a 
modern way. 
One of the ad- 
vertisements 
containing the 
portrait of the 
founder of the 
house is repro- 
duced herewith 
(Fig. 5). 
Another old- 
time institution, 
although fifty 
years younger 
than Alex. 
Brown & Sons, 
is the Albany 
City Savings 
Institution of 
Albany, N. Y., 
which recently 
celebrated its 
seventieth birth- 
day with a full- 
page newspaper advertisement, one of the interesting 
features of which was this list of oldest three accounts: 
No. 2932 —George Shaver, DeFreestville, N. Y. 
Opened November 28, 1857 


No. 3154—Seth Wheeler, 246 Lark Street, 
Albany, N. Y. Opened April 30, 1859 


No. 3173—Judge William P. Rudd, 373 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. Opened June 7, 1859. 





ALEX. BROWN @ SONS 


The Oldest Banking House in theUnited States 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Fig. 5. The oldest banking house begins modern 
advertising 


LETTER of introduction from a bank is some- 
thing worth while. So thinks the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, which advertises: 
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LINEN LEDGER PAPER 
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PECIAL REQUIREMENTS are requisite 

for ledger paper used in the machine method 

of bookkeeping. It needs to be unusually 

tough and firm in texture with a stiffness that 
will outlast constant handling and numerous inser- 
tions in the machine and binder. A successful 
answer to this problem is TypocounT Ledger 
Paper. It has the necessary backbone to stand 
upright in the files. 


19 07 
ge 


HONEA EDGAR 


THE FIBRE of TyprocounT is remarkably 
strong with a stiff “‘body’’ and a finish that is 
particularly adapted to typewriting. In color, 
TypocounT is a restful buff that saves eye-strain 
and at the same time does not easily soil. Specify 
TypocounT Ledger Paper when installing or 
ordering replacement sheets for your machine 
bookkeeping. Any stationer or printer can get 
it for you. 


Send for TYPOCOUNT sample book 


@ 


Byron Weston Company 


Weston Made Means Highest Grade 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TT YPOCOUNT 
ForMachine Bookkeeping 
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Efficiently Serves 
Every Purpose 


ERE is an addressing machine with 
which your office boy 


can address 1000 to 
1200 pieces of 
mail an hour. 
A simple, easily 
attached device 
enables you to 
print post cards, 
bulletins and 
small business forms, from a two-piece, flexible stencil, 
readily cut on any typewriter. 


The Standard Addressing Machine 


has features and advantages that make it indispensable 
when once used. It feeds the stencils automatically, prints 
in sight, skips, duplicates, repeats, etc. All impressions 
are neat and clear cut. 

Every office, factory, fraternity or school needs the Standard. 
Itsaves time, money;—promotes efficiency and expansion. 
A sample of Samco two-piece stencil and literature de- 
scribing the inexpensive Standard Addressing Machine 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


Smart Addressing Machine Corp. 


Dept. 50. 11 Goodall Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


— 


















Separate compartments for % 
listed and unlisted items— 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 


1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 


4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if vou 
use a Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in con- 
venient order to facilitate listing or posting. 
operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, and 
to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. 
tellers or clerks; the left hand turns up items as fast as the 
right hand lists them. 
drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Enables the 
No delay for 


Apply the principle of the currency 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and 
Deposit Trays. 


small to use profitably. 


Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1011 Majestic Building 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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“If you should leave Minneapolis for another city, 
either for a short stay or for good, it may be that we 
can make your life in your new surroundings pleas- 
anter and easier for you. We suggest doing this by 
giving you a letter of introduction to a leading banker 
in the city of your adoption. 

“This bank has a large number of the best banks of 
the United States on its books as depositors, and it 
has a carefully selected list of other banks, thousands 
in all, with which it is continually transacting busi- 
ness. Very often there is a personal acquaintance 
between officers. 

“A letter of introduction from us, giving assurance 
of your good standing in Minneapolis, would, with 
a minimum of |, 
trouble, giveyou |- ee | 
facilities for the | The same officers direct the broadened | 
cashingofchecks | pojicy of Tue Peopces Bank 
and the trans- ‘ 
action of other tage Pa id ag Ae 








service of Tut Peorits Bax is broadened 





P - when its changed name and increased 
in d ispensa b ] e capital permit it to be of greater service to 
its customers, the people of the “Heart ot 
: m . ‘ California” — it is significant that W 
business in your inasoness Geet be Suuncnadeah-ongen- 
° .* ization has been its chief officer, sh i 
new locality. remain inp diredting bead 


HE People’s 
Savings 
Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., 
was recently 
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changed into |  tyeprommssseschwk ml 

the People's | oe 

Bank. The | on | 

clever way 1: OO" =——— Ss | 

which the public | 
L 





was made aware 
of the change is 
shown in the signature or logotype at the bottom of 
the reproduced advertisement (Fig. 6). 





Fig. 6. A clever announcement 


UCH interesting and valuable historical informa- 

tion is contained in Dr. Carlos E. Godfrey's 
history of the Mechanics’ Bank of Trenton, New 
Jersey. Theaccount was published to commemorate 
the bank's seventy-sixth anniversary, which occurred 
in 1919. The Mechanics’ Bank has a long and honor- 
able record. Founded in 1834 by a groupof men whose 
names were well known in New Jersey and in the 
United States, it achieved success in spite of the 
series of disastrous panics that meant disaster for 
so many financial institutions. Thestory ofthe safely 
weathered storms makes interesting reading. The 
bank is built on the site of the historic French Arms 
Tavern, the scene of many important events in the 
War of the Revolution and in the early history of the 
United States and New Jersey. A detailed account of 
these events makes up the first part of the book. In 
addition to general historical matter, the book contains 
sketches of all the officers and directors who have 
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erved the bank during its seventy-six years. It is 
model for a bank history, and is good advertising. 

The Continental and Commercial Banks, Chicago, 
ire distributing “American Trade-Marks Abroad,” 
a booklet of particular value to manufacturers who 
sell their products in foreign countries. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston has recently 
issued booklets on “Acceptances,” “The Webb Law,” 
The Edge Law,” **The Far East,” and “Scandinavia.” 

“Wherever You Go’ is the title of an interesting 
folder put out by the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York, touching upon service for vacationists. 

Perhaps the most attractive brochure of the month 
is “A Bank Built on the Nation’s Commerce,” being 
reprints of the recent newspaper and financial and 
trade journal advertisements of the National Park 
Bank of New York. All of the advertisements are 
illustrated and in copy and typography are excep- 
tional. P. J. Ebbott, assistant vice-president of the 
bank, is in charge of the advertising. 

“The Buffalo Foundation” a Community Trust, 
by the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, and “Mr. 
Firestone’s Opinion,’ by the Security Trust Company, 
Detroit, are good trust booklets, and “An Output Is 
Service’ is a fine general folder by the First National 
Bank of Toledo. 








Limelight for the Lowly Stub 
(Continued from page 15) 
to this letter. Number 4 of the series shows cuts of 
come attractive residences, and also reproduces a 
check stub with an exhortation to fill it out and 
thus give “‘an indication of business training that 
every banker in the United States will appreciate.” 

This publicity was more cordially received and 
more promptly acted upon than any the First 
National Bank of Northboro has ever put out. The 
bank has started a great many of its customers on 
the road to better bookkeeping in their personal affairs. 
“| have noted many of our customers turn imme- 
diately to the stub when they asked for a new check 
book,’ writes Mr. Nye. “They put down the right 
check number and transfer their balance to the new 
book on the spot. Many farmers have told me that 
they had been careless about keeping an accurate 
account of their balance but that the letters had 
started them to posting check stubs. Now they are 
using the little ledgers to make out their income 
tax reports. 

“Tt is a little matter—this posting of check stubs. 
Yet great possibilities are bound up in it. It is indis- 
pensable for the upbuilding of the individual bank 
account, from whence is taken to some extent the 
measure of an individual's credit. It is getting at 
the root of the overdraft evil; and will give that vex- 
atious phase of banking a knockout blow, if given 
sufficient publicity.” 





Why the Addresserpress 
is Bought by Business Men 


who already own ‘“ other ”’ 
addressing equipment 


. Q\ ws? Ws ht aes 








Because — When you remove the addressed envelope from the 
Elliott Addressing Machine it is address side up, so you don't 
have to turn each envelope over to see the address, as is neces- 
sary with other addressing machines, 
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Because — You can stencil your addresses into Elliott Address 
Cards with any regular typewriter. You don’t have to buy an 
expensive address embossing machine and you don't have to 
send your addresses to an outside concern when you need 
additional address plates. 
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{ Burroughs 


Clearing House 








Because — Since Elliott Address Cards are made of fiber you 
can print and write on their frames. Any Elliott Address Card 
will print 10,000 addresses. Elliott Address Cards never get 
stuck when going through the Addresserpress. Elliott Address 
Cards are about one third as bulky and about one seventh as 


heavy as the metal address plates used in other addressing 
machines. 


Just tell us your addressing problem and we will do the rest 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY : 


142 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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FirST AND SECURITY NATIONAL BANK 
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MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


February 10, 1920- 


nine Co., 
rroughs Adding Mac 
eErette Michigan. 


Gent lemen:- 
to say & 
deed a pleasure to us ba 
rd in venalf of the BURROUGHS transit ase: in tee 
th ea as impor’ 
hist have proven ay as any other mechanical device 
sto 
= noes ever employed. vem 
I believe that the Security Natione ° 


1 Bank 
vefore its consolidation with the Pirst Nationa 


of Minneapolis, * 4 
~ machine 

the ceuntry Spank our office I find that tha’ — 

“i om imens oraiess of its period of service 

4 approximately ten years. 


At the present 
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he requler Transit 
of tttance letters to ery ‘ 
ee they 20 rot only to our country bank corre 
atepiey mt v0 visitors through or office. 
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The service rendered vy. your Uinnenree 
h has always deen excellent — wo have wee First 

pon complein on eny ground whe + ane —, 

por Ra tm Hational Bank and the wu 
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contimed guccess- 


Very truly yours, 














April 22, 1920. 


Burroughs ada: 
Detroit, ichigenss*?im© Company, 


Gent lemen : - 


Our ex; 1 
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yy *— As en hundred items, writing abort 

An, one Burroughs 
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As a matter 
@ transit departme, of fact I a4 
be without — nt can keep step wish oie? OF 
Froughs machines. th progress ani 


Sincerely yours, 


Pe ane, 

















INNEAPOLIS—BIRMINGHAM—BOSTON 

—SAN FRANCISCO—these are but four of the 
many cities—north—south—east— west— where banks 
write transit letters on Burroughs Machines. 


They are representative. Their location in the four 
geographical sections into which the country naturally 


falls is symbolic of the service Burroughs Machines give 
wherever transit letters are written. 


Burroughs Machines produce transit letters that are 
understood by every bank in the north, south, east or 
west, whether it be large or small—a city bank or a country 
bank. Their ability to write a universal language—the 
A. B. A. numerical system — is a recommendation in 
itself. This system does away entirely with the writing 
in of names, either of banks or individuals. Associated 
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with speed, accuracy and ease, it becomes an opportunity 
for your bank to save dollars. 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company does not ask 
you to rely solely on its word regarding the efficiency of 
Burroughs Transit Machines in handling bank corre- 
spondence. In the letters reproduced above, bankers 
themselves tell you how Burroughs Machines serve and 
satisfy their requirements for speedy, ecoonmical, accurate 
handling of transit work. The endorsement comes unani- 
mously—from the north, the south, the east and the west. 


There are in the United States and Canada 242 offices 
maintained by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
one of which is undoubtedly near you. It will pay you 


to get in touch with it, or to ask our representative about - 


machine transit letters when he next calls. 
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ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


"THE FourRTH-: oF BOSTON 





ye DEPOSIT BORES 


March 4th’ 1920 
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all electric liy operated. 


ly yours 


ITH the Burroughs Transit Machine 

shown in the accompanying illustration, 
transit letters bearing all necessary information 
are quickly and accurately written. The state 
or district number of both depositor and drawee 
are written in red, while the bank numbers of 
both depositor and drawee are written in black. 
In writing a transit letter with the Burroughs, 
district and bank numbers of the depositor are 
listed and printed by depressing the proper keys 
and touching the operating bar. The carriage 
then moves to proper position for listing and 
printing the drawee’s numbers and amount of 
the check. The machine illustrated is known 
as Style 276-T. 
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speed Up Bank Correspondence 
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Tuk Hest Nanna. Ravk or Saw Francisco 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS $1.500.000 


Saw Paarcasoe February 5, 1920. 


Burroughs Addi h 
Detroit, kichigen ™™ C™Peny 


Gentlemen: 
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g amount of time end expense saved atneieses 


Yours very truly, 
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Clearing House 
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Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 
banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers, 


combined? 
BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by fifteen years 
test in service, to be: (1) the most reliable in structure, 
(2) the most practical in design, (8) the most attractive 
in appearance. They are the most popular with 
depositors and the most productive of new accounts and 


deposits, 

AV OID 
Inferior home safes and safes of freak novelty type; 
they are a discredit to a bank—a waste of time, money 
and opportunity. Experience has proven this. 





5368 Banks 











In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing every 
state, are using our modern homie safes; and the num- 
ber is increasing daily. 


STYLES OF HOME SAFES 
28 NOW MADE BY US 28 
16 RECORDING 12 NON-RECORDING 








SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE 








In addition to our famous recerding safes, we make 
more BOX SAFES than all other manufacturers com- 
bined. Our BOX SAFES are of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 


This is proven by the fact that banks which adopt 
them continue to use them permanently, ordering 
additional supplies from month to month and year to 
year. 





THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of ALLL, styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 
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After a practical test 
the L. B. Card ledger was installed— 


Two years ago the Peoples State National Bank of Detroit 
: investigated the -dvantages of the machine posted ledger. 

es They took nothing for granted. They made many practical 

‘ BS tests. In fact, the manager of their Bookkeeping Department 

himself actually worked upon the L. B. Card ledger for a whole 


day—in another large bank. As a result, the L. B. Card ledger 
was installed. 


BS We invite such practical investigations and comparisons. They 
HS show the advantages of the L. B. Card ledger as nothing else can 
es possibly do. One of our representatives will be glad to give you 
ng the opportunity to make a similar test. 


Write for sample cards and descriptive literature. 
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Card and filing 
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Filing cabinets 











systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Detroit, 68 Washington blvd. Portland, Me.. 665 Masonic bldg. F. W. Went Seatenese yy 
a Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Fall River, 29 Bedford street Providence, 79 Westminster street * "Ss Fre Svein * 539 Market street .t i! 
: i Baltimore, 14 Light street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, 1223-24 Mutuai bidg. Seattle, 108 Ch porn ss stree Jes 
Rs: Birmingham, 2205-6 Jefferson County Houston, 708 Main street St. Louis, 513-515 Arcade bldg. Oakl: a, 1444 Son bl “¢ aie 
ES ank bldg. Indianapoiis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade McK a rs Wwe peda of ablo & 
Bridgeport. 989 Main street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. ic et fq lea, @ 140 ‘Pacific Electric te 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Milwaukee, 620 Casweil block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. wa sf 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Minneapoiis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse. 401-407 Gurney bidg. Park -, ony 
Columbus, 20 South Third street New Orieans. 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. “a 1 "ioe Field street 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Washington. 743 15th street, N. W Cc gre as, 
Des Moines, 202 Hubbell bidg. Pittsburgh, €37-639 Oliver bidg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. . Salt Lake City, 100 Atlas bldg 
FOREIGN OFFICES London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 












































Can you easily find 
last year’s records? 


OU’RE paying a pretty stiff 

price per square foot for office 
space these days. What rent does 
your filing equipment pay? 


You'll save costly floor space, yet 
actually have more filing room if 
you'll use Baker-Vawter Steel 
Transfer Units. 24 net inches of 
filing space in every drawer; 15% 
more than in wooden kind. Asthe 
file increases, one unit goes on top of 
the other; stays there; interlocks! 


These units keep your business 
record the right way. Several 
sizes; combinations unlimited; 
always easily handled; wood cab- 
inets can’t be compared either for 
convenience, durability or safety. 
Yet there’s little difference in cost. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment , 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: COPELAND-CHATTERSON, LTD... BRAMPTON, ONT 


To facilitate deliveries 
we maintain production 
at these points: 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San. Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Kansas City, Mo. (Nea 
plant ready August Ist). 














